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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In oraeringa 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints ,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy af Vogue shouid immediately mots’y the Head Of- 
Jice. Readers who are unaole to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railr.ad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter, 





Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


18 OCTOBER, Ig00 





‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order tn advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


. eae - 2 Co 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near 5th Ave, 











ME. V NOEL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York 








ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 





A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August oth, 1898. 
Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


® Bn A 4 M A N 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


C. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURKIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 





























G A S 7 O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OUMANS—H AT S&S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
___ SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 
EF, H. FIELDING & CO. 


MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 
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IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINEKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
Iss LAWRENCE 
de Designs in 
‘ Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 
M®°>: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 
Has now returned from Paris 
with the latest novelties in Millinery. 
34 West 36th 5t., New York 
H C'o BZ Sei Ls 
. Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 


- AISON NOUVELLE” 
310 WABASH AvVE., CHICAGO, 
(Under Auditorium Hotel.) 
Carry the largest and finest stock in the West. 
Prices correct. Agent for ** Connelly,’’ New York. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Sth Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts, 








M E GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

$2 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West zoth St., N. Y. 


i oe M A Y 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
1z5 West 56th Street, New York 


Me®°: M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENF CORSET 

Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 

Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 W est 22nd Street, 


New York. 
H c. FW weet ees 
° Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York. 

















PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 























Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
34 West 35th St., New York é 
A Pe nm &£ 2B ae SS 
° 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
7° West 39th Street, New York 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
M"* 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
S Cc Oo = T 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
M®* SAFFORD BARSTOW 
Now with GERALD LYON 
Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors 
542-544 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
( ; R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldort-Astoria 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
A. H. BECK 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
B E R = H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 
D .. &.. 4 SS! RS 
g10 Fifth Avenue. New York, Debutante 
and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in.24 hours. 
D A N D Y 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 
“DAINTY THINGS FOR BABY” 
Machine or fine hand made garments. “*Baby's 
Napkin Pouch.’ Mail orders promptly filled. 28 
K E L L E N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
ENNY AND VAIL 
Original designs in Children’s Dresses, also a 
specialty of silk waists, fine lingerie. 216 East 


OCK 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West zgth St., New York. 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
Designer of 
A = M A N 
11 West 30 h Street, New York 
Street and Evening Dresses 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
WOTHERSPOON 
and 35th Sts., New York. 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 
A R yi I N 
ished. tot East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 
UU. &-F & co 
ARA CURRAN AND 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Between 4st and 42d Streets 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 
ART HM. ¥FCUVURAS 
West 22d Street, New York. 
179 West 47th Street 
49th Street, late 10 East 42d Street. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


OOK BINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. loth St., N. Y. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS 


All materials used by the dressmaking trade 
dyed and cleaned. Real laces cleaned and 
mended, References. Mme. Pauline, 111 West 
17th Street, New York. 











TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxrve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 


OLD MEDALISTS 
Paris Exposition, 1900. Latest Novelties 
Maison Doria, El Mesdjem Egyptian Eve 
Brightener $1.50, Medjé, Instantaneous Depilatoire 
$1.00, Pertumed Polissoirs $2.00, Rougé, Onglophile 
for beautifying nails, §0 cents. Lautier Fils, Ex- 
quisite Quadruple Extracts, Violet, Peau d’ Espagne. 
Iris Blanc, etc., §3 cents up. Toilet Waters, 75 

cents, Mail orders receive prompt attention, 
LA PARFUMEUSE, 945 Broadway, N.Y. 











ENGAGEMENTS 


Allen-Martin —Miss Margaret Allen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Allen, to 
Mr. Richard Henry Lee Martin, son of the 
Rev. Thomas W. Martin. 

Miller-Isham. — Miss Laura Miller, 
daughter of Mrs. Charles Addison Miller, of 
New York, to Mr. Edward S. Isham, Jr., of 
Chicago. 

McNutt-Potter —Miss Mamie McNutt, 
daughter of Mr. W. F. McNutt, of San 
Francisco, to Lieutenant Ashton Potter, 
U. S. A. 

Northrup-Powell.—Miss Jessie North- 
rup, daughter of the Hon. and Mrs. Milton 
H. Northrup, of Syracuse, to Mr. E. Alexan- 
der Powell, of Syracuse. 


WEDDINGS 


Cragin-Harper.—Mr. Calhoun Cragin 
and Miss Mary Ludlow Harper, daughter of 
Mr. Orlando Harper, were married in Trinity 
Chapel on Wed., 17 Oct. Maid of honor, 
Miss Kathleen L. Harper. Best man, Mr, 
John L. Roberts, Jr. Ushers, Messrs. John 
A. Le Boutillier, H. Ellsworth Cragin, 
George D. Arthur, William B. Cragin, Jr., 
H. H. Adams, Jr., and Arthur S. Cragin. 

Jenkins-Pomeroy.—Mr. James Sinclair 
Jenkins and Miss Gladys Pomeroy, daughter of 
Mr. William L. Poméroy, of Stamford, were 
married in St. John’s Church, at Stamford, 
on Tue., 16 Oct., the Rev. Charles Morris 
Addison officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Helen Bonner. Bridesmaids, Miss Mary 
Greenough, Miss Louise Williams. Best 
man, Mr. George A. Jenkins. Ushers, 
Messrs. Frank Lyon Polk, Charles P. How- 
land, Alonzo Potter, William N. Beach, 
Curtenius Gillette, George A. Phelps, John 
L. Hall, Marion Phelps, William Abbott and 
Walter Hoyt. 

Riker-Schroeder.— Mr. Charles Law- 
rence Riker and Miss Selina Schroeder, daugh- 
ter ot Mr. Giliat Schroeder, were married in 
the Episcopal Church at Pelham Manor, on 
Tue., 16 Oct., at 2.30 o'clock, the Rev. 
Dr. William S. Rainsford, officiating. Maid 
of honor, Miss Louisa L. Schroeder. Best 
man, Mr. Charles R. Swords. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Agnew Meyn.—Mr. Heinrich Meyn and 
Miss Mary Agnew, daughter of the late John 
T. Agnew, will be married in the Church of 
the Ascension, on Wed., 7 Nov. 

Harper-Valentine.—Mr. Langdon B. 
Valentine and Miss May Harper, daughter of 
Mr. J. Henry Harper, will be married at the 
home of the bride, 269 Mad. Ave., on 25 
Oct. 

Minturn-Pinchot.—Mr. Amos R. Eno 
Pinchot and Miss Gertrude Minturn, daughter 
of Mrs. Robert B. Minturn, will be married in 
St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, on 
14 Nov. 








H *IRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson , Lapigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Sheli Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 








OR © 8 
The Thompson Hair Curler. 
thing imaginable. 
who see it. 


[i.e 2 2 ON 
The daintiest 
Recommends itself to all 
Madame Thompson, Io West 224 St. 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description. References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
HILDREN’S PARTIES 


THE Misses WuiTE will take entire charge 

of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, 572 FirrH Avge., New York. 
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INTIMATIONS 


Gawtry.—Mr. and Mrs Lewis B. Gawtry 
have taken the house at 131 E. goth St., for 
the winter. 

Haggin.—Mr. and Mrs. Louis T. Haggin 
have opened their new house, 441 Mad, Ave., 
for the winter. 

Lorillard.—Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., 
will sail for Europe early in November to visit 
her mother in Switzerland. 

Martin.—Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Martin 
have returned from Europe and opened their 
house, 112 East 38th Street. 

Morgan.—Mr. and Mrs. George Morgan 
will not return from Lenox, Mass., until the 
middle of November. 

Potts.—Mrs. Frederic A. Potts opened her 
town house this week at 39 East 39th Street. 

Rogers.—Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Rogers 
have opened their house, 26 East 57th Street, 
for the winter. 

Robinson. — Mr. and Mrs. Douglas R ob- 
inson will remain at their country place at 
Orange, N. J., until November. 

Scrymser.—Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Scrymser and their party have been at Virginia 
Hot Springs. 

Wainwright-—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Wainwright will spend this winter in New 
York. 

Wells.—Mrs. W. Storrs Wells and Miss 
Natalie Wells sailed from Europe last week. 

Wilson.—Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson 
have opened their town house, 414 Fifth Ave. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 10 Oct., Hon. 
Henry Bourke, Mrs. Bourke, Mr. and. Mrs. 
Charles Raoul Duval, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Griswold, Mr. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, Mr. 
Sheldon Whitehouse. 

Deutschland.—Arriving Sat., 14 Oct.: 
Mr. and Mrs. tames H. Benedict, Col. W. 
K. Blodgett, Mr. and Mrs. C. Vanderbilt 
Barton, Mr. Francis Boker, Mr. and Mrs. 
James B. Breese and daughters, Miss Choate, 
Mr. Clyde Fitch, Miss Chapin, Mr. John R. 
Drexel, Mrs. C. P. Fornes, Gen. Charles Mc- 
Furlong, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Gould, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Gibert, Mr. and Mrs. H. O. 
Havemeyer, Jr., Mrs. G. Kingsland, Miss 
Kingsland, ex-Gov. Morton, Miss Helen and 
Miss Alice Morton, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Munn, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Moore, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie and daughters, 
Mr. L. B. Norrie, Mr. and Mrs Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, the Misses Fell, the Misses 
Randolph, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Rotch, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. M. Rutherford, Mr. Rutherford 
Stuyvesant, Mr. George J. Seabury, Miss Sea- 
bury, Mr. F. Diodati Thompson, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Turnbull, Messrs. Frederick Dale Turn- 
bull, Joseph R. Wainwright, C. R. Wain- 
wright, Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Yerkes. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE 


Er Majesty, an ambitious production, was 
given for the first time on Monday 
evening at the Manhattan Theatre, | 

the principle réles being played by Grace 
George and Frank Worthing. The play, 
which is romantic melodrama, is a dramatiza- 
tion of a novel by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. | 
The play is well mounted, 


The promised Browning afternoon on which 
that poet’s In a Balcony is to be inter- 
preted by Mrs. Sarah C. LeMoyne, Otis Skinner 
and Eleanor Robson has been set down for25 | 
October, at Wallack’s Theatre.—Of Mrs. Le 
Moyne’s acting in The Greatest Thing in the 
World, the most discriminating critics are of the | 
opinion that the actress is so pre-eminently an | 
elocutionist that she can never become an actress 
of power.—Self and Lady, the gay farce at the 
Madison Square, is on the last week, the next 
atrraction at this house, Hodge, Podge and 
Company, with Peter F. Dailey as the star, be- 
ing scheduled for production next Monday. 


The English Opera Company at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, is giving for the week 





Aida (in the vernacular, of course) and The 


Bohemian Girl. The announcements for next 
week are Romeo and Juliet, alternating with a 
double bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci. 
To-night and at the Saturday matinée Miss de 
Lussan is cast for the star part. 


Revival performances of good plays are being 
given in several houses, the most important 
being that of the Pride of Jennico at the Har- 
lem Opera House, with James K. Hackett and 
Bertha Galland in the principal parts.—The 
Case of Rebellious Susan, one of Henry Arthur 
Jones’s most popular plays, is revived for the 
week at the Murray Hill Theatre.—Another 





Among the plays to be is My Daughter-in- 
Law, as interpreted by Herbert Kelcey and 
Effie Shannon, which is to begin on Monday 
next at the Harlem Opera House. — This 
evening the burlesque of Arizona is to begin for 
the first time at Weber & Fields.—Next week 
The Prodigal Daughter is to be revived at the 
American.—Next week also is to witness the 
return of Maud Adams to the Metropolitan 
stage, where she has an engagement in Rostand’s 
L’Aiglon at the Knickerbocker. In the 
meantime the Monks of Malabar hold the 
boards there, and Francis Wilson and Madge 
Lessing continue their graceful fooling. 


CHILD PORTRAITURE 


( From photograph by Core) 


and most spectacular revival is The Great Dia- 
mond Robbery, which is to be seen at the 
American Theatre.—A revival promised for 
Tuesday next at the Academy of Music is 
Monte Cristo with James O'Neil as the much- 
enduring hero. 


San Toy, the charming musical comedy at 
Daly’s, cannot remain at that theatre longer 
than the middle of next month, as the stock 
company is billed to return at that date. At 
the moment there appears to be some indecision 
as to which one of several plays will be selected 








GOWNS 
495 FIFTH 
AVENUE 





YB 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 





tinues at The Savoy ; later it will give way to 
Mistress Nell, in which Henrietta Crossman 
has made so great a hit at the Bijou that it 
has been found necessary to extend the time 
originally set for its New York season. 


A spectacular pantomime, Le Voyage En 
Suisse, is being given forthe week at the Grand 
Opera House by the Hanlon Brothers. It is 
like all the productions associated with the 
names of these purveyors of amusement, The 
stage of the west-side opera house offers unusual 
opportunity for the display of scenic effects and 
it is therefore especially suited to spectacular 
productions. The time for The Gay Lord 
Quex to put in an appearance at the Criterion 
is approaching and already there is speculation 
as to whether John Hare and his company will 
divide public opinion as they did in London as 
to the ethical status of the play in itself and as 
presented by them. 


Sag Harbor, in spite of some exam- 
ples of unnecessary realism of an exceptionally 
ill-bred type, appears to prosper. It stays out 
the year at the Republic, and its successor to be 
is In the Palace of the King (a dramatization 
of Marion Crawford’s story), the star part in 
which is to be played by Viola Allen.—-Marcelle, 
at the Broadway, which is regarded as not 
showing Blanche Walsh to as good advantage 
as she appears in some less exacting rdles, is to 
be followed at the close of its season by Julia 
Arthur in a new play. 
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Ovat at Tor.—Child’s coat of ivory-white 
corded silk, lined with white taffeta. Collar 
cut in deep points with an insertion and edging 
of white Point de Géne. Bonnet of shirred 
ivory-white bengaline, faced with shirred white 
chiffon, finished on brim with chiffon quilling. 
Tiny folds of the bengaline form border on outer 
brim. Large upright loops of ivory-white satin 
ribbon in front. A smaller bow at back from 
which the long ends to tie are twisted and fas- 
tened at side. 

Lert Ficure.—Coat for child three years 
old, of ivory-white Bedford cord, lined with 
white silk. The deep fancy collar, and turned- 
back cuffs, are heavily embroidered with white 
silk twist. The bonnet is of shirred black 
panne velvet with facing of tucked black liberty 
satin, edged with black feather trimming. 
Wide black satin ribbon trims very high with 
black ostrich tip in front. 

Mippte Ficure.—Child’s frock of pale blue 
silk poplin made with long-waisted effect. The 
short skirt is finished with two ruffles edged 
with Valenciennes lace, joined to the waist, 
having straps at side to hold sash in place. The 
waist has groups of tucks front and back. 
Sleeves are short puffs finished with narrow 
band and two little lace-edged frills. Deep 
fancy collar of tucked white nainsook and 
Valenciennes insertion with lace to match around 
edge. Sash of white nainsook with rows of 
insertion and lace-edged ruffle on ends. 

(Continued on page xiii! 





disea? 
NEW DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared to provide the 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR 





CHILDREN'S PARTIES. 





town. 





We also have a number of Novelties for 
such occasions, which can be shipped out-of- 


572 FIFTH AVE,., NEW YORK. 








to open the season.—The Military Maid con- 
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M. WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor 


Tailor Gowns, Golf Suits, 
Riding Habits, Etc. Etc. 


A varied and extensive assortment of 
the mewest foreign fabrics in the 
latest weaves and colors will be 
found at my establishment. 

A perfect atts garment and first-class 
work guaranteed. 

Furs dyed and remodeled. 


34 WEST 35TH STREET, 


New York 
and at 36 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 





















Quilted Lounging 
Sacques 


These Dressing Sacques, or Lounging Jack- 
ets, are tailor-made, silk both sides, collar, 
pockets, and cuffs trimmed with small diamond 
stitchings ; colorings are black and lilac, black 
and crimson, brown and pink, brown and crim- 
son, brown and blue, crimson and crimson, lilac 
and lilac, blue and white, pink and white. 

Ladies’ Dressing Gowns, full length, same 
colorings and materials. Then if your dry- 
goods store does not have these, write us. 

These sacques can be washed, retaining their 
form and style. 


Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight Street, New York 




















The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


which promises to revolutionize woman's form. It behooves the woman 
who wishes to be ultra chic to investigate this corset before ordering else- 
where. Its highest recommendation, aside from the fact that it gives a 
woman the very latest figure, is its hygienic properties. It is absolutely 
healthful. A most important feature is that it reduces the abdomen from 
4 to 10 inches without increasing the waist measure. This corset is firmly 
boned below the waist line, supports the abdomen, doing away with all 
other supporters, and forces one to carry one’s self correctly. The beauty 
of this corset is its perfect fit, which leaves every part of the body uncom- 
pressed, and gives free play to all the muscles and organs. It does not 
press in any manner whatever upon the diaphragm. 


TIME. GARDNER 


Corsets Made to Order 
52 West 2ist Street 


All the Newest Models. Corsets for Reducing 
Corpulency and Lengthening the Waist 





PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 





ALCOTT 


AND 


WEEKES 


SPECIALTIES 
7 and 9 East 20th St. 


Dainty and Exclusive 






Creations and Designs in 


Tailor and Ball 
Costumes, Wraps, 
Driving Coats, 
Waists, Millinery, 
etc. 


7 & 9 East 20th St. 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth Avenue 





























Keep Your Shoes in Shape... 


WITH 


Leadam’s Shoe Trees 


They keep your shoes as they were when new, and 
make them comfortable and longer wearing. They 
prevent wrinkling and toeing up, and are the on/y trees 
giving the smart, flat, custom-made appearance de- 
manded by good form ; light in weight and adjustable 
to all your shoes. Wet or damp shoes cannot shrivel 
up in drying when Leadam’s Trees are used. To 
be had of your shoe dealer in any size and style for men, 
women, or children, or sent, prepaid, for $1.25. 

Give size and style of shoe. 

Always demand LEADAM’S TREES. Sub- 


stitutes are worthless. 


LIONEL H. LEADAM, £2, Steet 


Instructive pamphlets on the care of shoes free. 

















B. SCHULICH 
Ladies’ Tailor 


Dressmaker and 


Furrier 


Artistic Creations for Tailor Gowns, Driv- 
ing Coats, Wraps, Evening Costumes, etc. 
My Millinery Department will be found 
thoroughly up-to-date in every detail. 


10 WEST 35th STREET z 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 
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THE 
MAYNARD SWEATER. 


all Athletic wear 


SENSIBLE, COMFORTABLE and BECOMING | 
The United States health report, in an article on 


Hygiene and Sensible Dress, says, ‘* We find that 
the Alice Maynard Golfing Sweater is worthy of our 
unqualified editorial endorsement.”’ 





give them for their benefit. 

Vogue readers are reminded that other establish- 
ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- 
nard, but asthe stitch and pattern of our sweater is 
patented the sweater cannot be copied in these im- 
portant respects. The cortect garment may be had 
only at our establishment. 

Prices from $5.00 to $15.00, according to style and 
finish, In stock and made te order. 
Materials for knitting and directions for self-making 
sent for $1.50 
W han remitting by check, 10 cents is to be included 
for Clearing House charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d St., New York City 


Correct for Golfing, Walking, Driving, Boating and | 


All whoare in- | 
terested in golfing and golfing dress will do well to | 
avail themselves of this hint which we are pleased to | 





KABO CORSETS 


ARE 


THe On ty Corsets 


IN ALL THE WORLD WITHOUT 
BRASS EYELETS, 
and are made in 


STRAIGHT FRonTs, 


SEMI-STRAIGHT FRONTS, CURVED FRONTS 
AND THE CELEBRATED 





FormM-Repucinc Kaso 


which Magically reduces over-large figures 
OF ALL DEALERS 

















The above illustration accurately represents one 
of our New Fancy Plaitings which may be used 
with good eftect on bodice, sleeves and skirt. This 
design can be had only from 


Mendel, Chornton 
& Johnston 


Dainty novelties in Fancy Plaitings for fine 
custom trade. 





Manufacturers of 
Dressmakers’ Specialties, Plaiting Machinery, etc. 
Pinking Machines for Dressmakers and home 
use. With two styles of cutters, $4.00. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 
22 West 220 Street, Mew Pork. 
Over Alice Mapnard. 








OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 


FRENCH CORSET 


IS THE ONLY GENUINE FRENCH CORSET 
MADE IN THE CITY 


All we desire is 
to have the ladies 
call and examine 
Our Corsets and 
be convinced that 
we give entire sat- 
isfaction in every 
respect. 

e never ask a 
customer to take 
a corset, whether 
ready-made or 
made to order, 
unless they are 
satisfied that it is 
a perfect fit. 

Our French 
Corset is made in 
Coutille. Price 
from $8.00 to 
$18. oo. 

Also made in 
Silk or Linen 
Batiste. Price 
from $15.00 to 


es 


a 
i 
; 


5.00. 
The best bone 
only used. 


VIAU’S ABDOMINAL CORSETS 


With latest improvement we guarantee them to 
give the best satisfaction of any corset made. 

We have demand for them 
from every part of the world; 
they are recommended by 
all Physicians. Price from 
$5.00 up. 

We also make a Corset for 
deformed ladies. By the use 
ofa patent spring any de- 
formity is overcome in any 
part of the body. 

If one side of the body is 
smaller than the other, it 
can be made to appear per- 
fectly straight. 

Promptness and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Send for Circular. 


We also make fine Tailor- 
made and fancy gowns. 


B. VIAU 














we 


A, Conttablege 


Cloaks and Sutts. 


French Gowns, Street Dresses. 


Tailor-made Costumes. 
Long Garments, Top Coats, Eton Jackets, Capes, Opera Wraps. 


Rich Furs. 


Russian Sables, Seal, Otter, Mink, Chinchilla, Persian Lamb, Fur Capes, 
Jackets, Collarettes, Muffs. 


Trimming Furs. 


Socoadway & 1916 Atueet, XU, 








€. DH. Fievings Co. 


WMilliners 
14 Wiest 22nd Street 


Original Designs and Modcig 
in 


Hats and Bonnets 


14 Wiest 22nd Street 
frew Pork 








THE “JUNO” BUST FORM 





The above illustration introduces to you the 
‘*Juno’’ Bust Form, which 1s our latest model 
for the Fall Season of 1900. The prevailing 

| style of low bust and straight front has been ob- 

tained in this form with great care as to the 
requirements of dressmaking. 

This new form has met with the strongest 
approval of all the leading fashion houses in 
New York, 

It is made in the following sizes: 30, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, $2.50. 

Special forms to order—a duplicate of your- 
self—moulded within a snug-fitting waist lining. 
See catalogue for prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Dress Forms 
for Dressmaking 


78 Franklin St, and 125 West 32d St. 
New York. 





GLOVE-FITTING 
HIP FORM 


It rounds out the figure 
and produces the effect 
desired in prevailing fa:h- 
Feather weight (but 
No wires 


ion. 
two ounces). 
or objectionable material 
to become disarranged. 


Patent January 2, 1900. 


ALL DRY GOODS 
STORES 


THREE QUALITIES 
BLACK, WHITE and DRAB 
50c., 75c. and 

$1.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply add 1oc. 
for postage and send price direct to us. 


The R. R. APPLETON CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
78 Franklin St., New York. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 1 





Hat shall I read? How often do we 

W hear children make this remark, 

and how often is it that they get a 

satisfactory reply? There is not nearly enough 

attention paid to the books given to children by 
their parents. 

It is in most cases better for a child to have 
the advice of the librarians of the children’s de- 
partments of the public fibraries. They know 
the best books to recommend and take an inter- 
est inthe children. Children that do not have 
access to a large library, but must fall back upon 
their home for reading matter, often read a 
great deal, which, if it does not do them actual 
harm, does them no good, 

We see every day children reading the cur- 
rent novels, a great many of which are not 
worth the time spent upon them and were not 
written for children. If mothers would only 
give more attention to this part of their chil- 
dren’s education they would be more than re- 
paid by the pleasure and knowledge the children 
would derive. 

Where one has two or three children it is a 
good plan for the mother to set apart one hour 
of the day in which she reads aloud to them, 
choosing books suitable to all the ages. 

One book that has been enjoyed very much 
by a family of children ranging in ages from six 
to fifteen is Fifty Famous Stories Retold, by 
Baldwin. Among others it contains the story 
of Damon and Pythias, of Alfred and the 
Cakes and Sir Philip Sydney. These are only 
a few, of course, but all of the tales are well 
told and ought to be familiar toall. The cost 
is only thirty-five cents. 

Another nice book is A Book of Famous 
Verse, selected by Agnes Repplier. For small 
children A Little Girl of Long Ago, and 
When Molly was Six, by Eliza Orne White, 
are both good. Dorothy Deane, and Dorothy 
and her Friends, by Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers, by John Bur- 
roughs, being fifteen life-histories with reminis- 
cences of small wood and field animals. Dream 
Days and the Golden Age, by Kenneth Gra- 
hame. The Home Reading Books on fishes, 
insects, the sun, etc., are all excellent books to 
read to children or to have read to them, and 
will prove both entertaining and instructive. 

If the mother is very much occupied and 
cannot give attention to her children she should 
have them in charge of a competent governess, 





who will choose their books and read to them. 

We append here a list of books that will be of 

use in choosing gifts for children. 

Tue Wooprecxers. By Mrs. Fannie Hardy 
Eckstorm. Houghton, Mifflin. 

Tre Memoria Epition or Hans CHRISTIAN 
Anpersen’s Farry Tares. Century Co. 
Pray. By Ernest 

16mo, 135 pp.  Illus- 
New York : Double- 


THe Witp ANIMAL 
Seton-Thompson. 
trations and music. 


day, Page & Co. 50 cents. 

Josey anp THe Curpmunx. By Sydney 
Reid. 12mo, 301 pp. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.50. 


Wonper Stories From Heropotus. Re- 
told by G. H. Boden and W. Barrington 
D’ Almeida, and decorated with pictures by 
H. Granville Fell. Square 8vo. Cloth. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 


Tue Ovtrpoor Hanpy Boox. 
C. Beard. Illustrated. Square 8vo. 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


St. Niguoras Boox or Prays ANnp Oper- 


By Daniel 


New 


RETTAS. I2mo, 225 pp. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.50. 

A Littrte American Girt 1 sInpia. 
By Harriet A. Cheever. Illustrations by 
H. C. Ireland. 12mo. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Anneke: A Littrie Dame or THE NETHER- 
LANDs. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 12mo. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
CHILDREN oF THE RevotuTion. With Ap- 
propriate Text for Each Picture. By Miss 
Mabel Humphrey. 4to. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $2. 
Tue Aprit Basy’s Boox or Tunes. By the 


author of ‘* Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.’’ Illustrations and music. Small 
quarto. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Tue Dream Fox Story Boox. By Mabel 
Osgood Wright. Illustrated by Oliver Her- 
ford. Small quarto. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 

Tue Hazztwoop Stories. By Grace Le 
Baron. Three volumes—‘*‘ Little Miss 
Faith,’’ ‘‘ Little Daughter,’’ ‘* The Rose- 
bud Club.” Cloth. Illustrated. Boston : 

75 cents per volume. 


Lee & Shepard. 














































A DISTINCT NOVELTY 


TO BE SEEN ONLY 


AT FORSYTHE’S 


The skirt is made of French 
taffeta in all shades. Trimmed 
with a double flounce of same; 
upper one tucked—a distinct nov- 
elty is the tunic drapery made of 
rumchunda silk, of Oriental 
patterns, falling in points over 
the skirt. The drapery contrasts 
harmoniously with the silk of the 
skirt. 


The heavily stitched foot of 
the skirt has a decided flare, 
which imparts to the outer gar- 
ment the desired shape. 


It is finished at the waist like a 
dress skirt and is suitable for 
house wear with a morning jacket, 
as well as for a petticoat. 


When ordering by post please 
state length and waist measure. 
Price, $30.00. 


John Forsythe 
The Waist House 


Broadway, Between and 


17th 





The Forsythe Skirt 































18th Streets, New York 











—_ 
Makes a Specialty 


of Exclusive Street, 
Theatre and Driving 
Costs, Street and 
Storm Suits. Separate 
SKIRTS, Silk and 
Flannel Waists, 
Fancy NECKWEAR. 
Ready for Immediate 
Wear. 

534 FIFTH AVENUE 


Opposite Delmonico’s 
NEW YORK 


























THE FAIRY BUST FORM 


Made from the finest Shirred Mechlin Net. 
A new and radical departure from and a 
great improvement on any bust pad hereto- 
fore made. Combining the desirable fea- 
tur®@of daintiness with the best ideas of a 
shapely and hygienic form, non-irritating, 
cool and comfortable. 

Conforms to every motion of the body, 
and will keep its shape perfectly during 
months of constant wear. 

Can be worn either with a high- or a low- 
busted corset. 

Ask your dealer for them or send a 75- 
cent money order to the manufacturers 


WRIGHT & CO. 
632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Patent applied for. 
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Girls’ and Misses’ 


~ Suits, Cloaks 


and Dresses. 


Our annual Fall Display of 
Suits, 
ranging from inexpensive gar- 
ments for school and every- 
day, to the finest and most 
elaborate for Dress Occasions 
—represents the best efforts of 
our own experts, whose taste 
and shill, both in design and 
execution, are unsurpassed. 


Cloaks and Dresses, 


They Work for Young Folks only. 


In view of the fact that 
many of the most desirable 
articles are not duplicated, the 
importance of an early selection 
is suggested. 


Novelties in Every Department, 
Goods Not Found Elsewhere. 


60-62 West 23d St. 








Black velvet hat edged with white panne, 
Spanish cocque pompon and hand carved 
dull finish brass buttons. Price $23.00. 


Mrs. W. Sherbrooke Popham 


Announces the opening of Hr 
importations ot 


Paris Hats and Bonnets, Orig- 
inal Models and Exclusive 
Styles in 
Women’s Head Wear 


Prices moderate 


34 West 326th Street, New York 
Between sth and 6th Avenues 























E. A. Morrison & Son 


Importers 





Newest effect in costume for girl of twelve years. The coat 
is of Indian Red Broadcloth, lined with same shade of satin. Under 
collar of cloth edged with Stone Marten. Upper collar of white Taffeta 
Mettle, with appliqué of silk passementerie.. The hat is of black Panne 
Velvet with full trimming of black ostrich feather around brim. Large 


satin bow in front. 


NEWEST IMPORTED MODELS 
IN CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
COATS, HATS, BONNETS, ETC. 


893 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 























Registered Trade Mark. 


Lace Doylies 


and 


Centrepieces 


At “The Linen Store.” 


Among the most popular 
doylies and centrepieces are 
those introducing the French 
Crepon lace, either as insertion 
or edging. It is very durable 
and forms a pleasing change 
from the Renaissance. 

Many of the fancy linens 
also show the Mosaic open- 
work, which is very attractive 
and entirely new this season. 


The finer products of the skilled needle- 
worker’ s art—the Duchesse, Point de Bruges 
and Venetian Point Lace Doylies—are also 
found here in generous assortment, as well 
as Tea and Luncheon Cloths, Scarfs, Trays, 
Carving Cloths and decorative linens of all 
kinds. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street. 























E. B. CORE 


Portraits of 
Children Only 


572 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1017 38th Street 
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CHILD PORTRAITURE 
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He complex civilization of the day isa phrase employed with great frequency by journalists 
and others who concern themselves professionally in the movements and tendencies of the 
time, and all observing persons not only clearly perceive that this complexity exists, but 

that also it breeds an infinitude of more or less urgent problems ; but all are not anxious as to the 
solution of the problems, the majority being disposed to let such matters as do not affect them per- 
sonally drift. Some souls there be, however, whose humanitarian bent is so strong that they cannot 
look idly on while classes and individuals struggle with new and trying conditions ; they are im- 
pelled to put forth a sympathetic if not always a practically helping hand. Few phases of existence 
in modern times have evoked the concern of the unselfish more than the social condition of children 
and older youths. Factory acts and similar legislation that take cognizance of child labor, without 
exception, have regard for the girl as well as the boy worker; but amateur philanthropic effort is 
apt to centre upon the boy and the youth, and to leave the girl, big and little, to shift for herself. 
It is admitted that there are numberless philanthropies directed to 1elieving the wants, physical and 
spiritual, of girls of varying degrees of friendlessness, but no such widespread and persistent effort 
is made to brighten, uplift and enrich the life of the self-respecting girl as is expended in behalf of 
the young man. The city pastor of progressive type strives to make his church attractive to young 
men. He endeavors to establish personal relations with them ; especially is he concerned about 
those who are living away from their families in city boarding-houses. Is it the custom for the 
minister or anyone in authority in the church to show a simifar interest for the young women stran- 
gers? Is the effort made to establish personal relations with them on a basis of social Christian 
equality ? 


Many readers must have been touched by the pathetic letters from lonely girls published in the 
Saturday Review of the New York Times. It is not good times in the youthful sense that these 
girls crave, but association with women and men of intelligence, to whom books and the questions 
of the day are of more interest than the personal gossip usually discussed at boarding-house and 
home tables. _Whoso has sat with the inmates of even the best type of boarding-houses, or with 
those of most homes, knows to her grief that the person of books and thought is a rara avis in that 
sphere (as indeed it is outside the circle of student and profession) ; and what must it be for the 
stranger or the partially educated girl of taste and aspirations whose social life is made up largely 
of the experiences of the cheap boarding-house or the usual home circle? Perhaps as pathetic as 
any of the letters referred to was the suggestion of another correspondent that the readers of the 
Saturday Review establish a club which, it was confidently proclaimed, would attract to its mem- 
bership artists and distinguished men and women of letters. The hope was that intercourse would 
be had with these luminaries of the worlds of art and literature, and thus would the stranger girls 
finally reach to intellectual communion. The genial author of Unleavened Bread would doubtless 
sneer at young clerks and milliners longing for a chance to be lifted up into an atmosphere of cul- 
ture ; he might even develop from it a companion character to Selma White ; but kindlier and 
more enlightened lookers on cannot but sympathize with such commendable aspirations and regret 
that opportunities for their fulfilment are so rare. The needs of these girls are not met by the 
various religious and semi-religious organizations, such as the King’s Daughters and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, nor by the working girls’ clubs, nor the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. These and kindred societies may claim part of their interest, but no one of them 
constitutes a social environment pre-eminently intellectual in type ; and that is precisely what hun- 
dreds of self-supporting girls living in boarding-houses and in the usual home circle need. 


This is a matter in which the churches, with their elaborate organizations, ought to be able to 
make an easy beginning. Young men feel that they are especially welcome to pastors and congre- 
gations alike. Why not extend the same enthusiasm to young girls, and make particular provision 
to attract the strangers who come to the metropolis to earn their livelihood? The spirit of caste is 
so strongly ingrained in women that it is doubtful if many of the women of position in the church 
could be helpful as leaders of a movement to develop a social life for girls along intellectual lines ; 
but there are surely some women, or at least a woman, of culture and sympathy in every church 
who could successfully organize and administer the social side of life for the girls who long for 
something better than is now within their reach. It is not to be expected that these strangers shall 
be taken into the homes of the church members, but the church can offer the opportunity for non- 
theological intercourse on week-day evenings, and through the gracious women who would under- 
take the work the church could thus become a social centre for these girls. Their like would be 
attracted under wise management, and acquaintances and friendships be formed which would be 
mutually helpful. Long ago certain classes of men professed great worriment over the proper or- 
dering of the lives of girls, and they went about in a panicky state asking of one another : What 
shall we do with our girls? The question has now reached another and as acute a stage, the 
problem for those who acknowledge themselves to be their brother's keeper being : What shall we 
do for the stranger girl within our gates ? 








LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES, CLOAKS AND BONNETS 


FROM MORRISON 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


GALVESTON SHOULD NOT BE REBUILT—-DICTUM 
OF A LEARNED CRITIC—CONVICTS AS 
FARM HANDS—SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


N the course of an interview in regard to 
Galveston (which, by the way, he thinks 
should not be rebuilt) Professor W. J. 

McGee, head of the Bureau of Ethnology in the 
Smithsonian Institution stated that the shore of 
the gulf upon which Galveston is situated is 
gradually sinking, the subsidence being a few 
feet each century, and as the stricken city has an 
elevation of but twelve feet it can hardly be re- 
garded as stable. The whole Atlantic coast 
is sinking to a very considerable amount when 
decades are compared. The professor favors 
cutting and maintaining a canal right through 
the island and establishing a new Galveston at 
the head of Galveston Bay, ten miles away. 
Judging from newspaper reports the railroad 
and shipping companies intend to try their 
luck again on the sandbar island. Perhaps if a 
second cyclone uproots them the question of 
the canal may then enlist their interest. 
x % 

What appears like one of those stories vul- 
garly described as fakes is authenticated by no 
less an authority than Mr. David Hooper, of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It relates to 
the manna that was found exuding in quantities 
from the stalks of bamboo, a growth hitherto 
regarded as dry and barren What adds to 
the peculiarity of the manifestation is that the 
manna has been found in the central provinces 
of India, localities that have suffered most 
keenly from scarcity during the present famine. 
According to published accounts the bamboo 


VOGUE 


forests consist of trees that attain a hight of 
twenty or thirty feet. The manna or gum 
exuded in the form of rods about an inch long, 
and as these are very agreeable to the taste they 
found favor with the natives in the neighbor- 
hood. What is remarkable about the experi- 
ence is that it is said to have been the first time 
that sweet and gumlike substance has exuded 
from the trees of these forests. It is deplorable 
that the manna exudation was not distributed 
over a wider surface in the time of stricken 
India’s sore need. 
* 
* * 

Now and again convicts inthe United States 
are employed in the making and the mending of 
highways, but rarely or ever are they given the 
work of farm hands. Since, however, the farmer 
in all sections of the country is plagued season 
after season in these latter years by scarcity of 
labor perhaps it might be to the advantage of tax- 
payers and farmers if the recent action of the 
Prussian government was imitated by state 
authorities. Instructions, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch, have been issued, 
permitting convicts, in gangs of from twelve 
to thirty to assist in reaping the harvests 
throughout the kingdom, there being a serious 
lack of farm laborers. The need of this class 
of workers is so great, that in order further to 
keep up the supply a law was enacted which 
provided heavy penalties for breach of con- 
tract on part of the farm hands. It appears 
questionable whether this will fulfil its object 
or not, as it is possible that the laborers when 
they come to understand the risks they run 
will refuse to lend a hand and flock in greater 
numbers than ever to the towns. The convict 
scheme appears to offer the greater possibilities 
for never-ending relief, for convicts there will 
always be, doubtless, until the dawn of the 
millennium. 

**% 

Women as well as men are eligible as stu- 
dents in the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, opened on October 1 in the 
new university building on Washington Square. 
It is officially declared that the school is 
founded in the firm belief that business educa- 
tion to meet existing and future conditions of 
civilization must be placed upon a scientific 
basis. That native genius for trade and 
finance must be re-enforced by a well-grounded 
knowledge of economics, accountancy and 
commercial law. The object of the school is 
declared to be twofold, to elevate the standard 
of business, and to furnish a complete and 
thorough course of instruction in the higher pro- 
fessional accountancy. This is to be a recog- 
nized school of the New York University. 
The following persons are to be admitted with- 
out examination as candidates for graduation : 
(1) Graduates of colleges of good standing; 
(2) holders of certificates showing completion 
of the Freshman year in colleges of good 
standing; (3) holders of certificates showing 
completion of a full academic or high school 
course; (4) holders of New York State 
pass-cards for forty-eight academic counts; (5) 
holders of certificates from foreign countries, 
showing completion of a course of study equiv- 
alent to that required for forty-eight academic 
counts from the Regents. The classes are to 
be held inthe evening. For any further infor- 
mation address School of Commerce, Accounts 
anid Finance, Washington Square, East. 
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A STOLEN POSSESSION 
By A. M. Barnes 


CHAPTER I 


M R. Henry Gist, more familiarly known 


as Hal, was one of the successful 

business men of the city in which he 
had lived from boyhood. So much had he 
prospered within the last half round of ten 
years, that he was now forming plans for an 
investment in a pretentious suburban home; 
especially had he been led to do this through 
the expressed desire of his wife. 

‘¢We must move farther out, Hal,’’ she 
had said, ‘‘ where we can get more than a 
mouthful of fresh air. Quarters are too close 
here.”” 

Having looked about for some time, they 
now had just the very place in view, both 
thought. However, they would not be too 
hasty ; they would continue to look. There 
might be other bargains on the market. 

As a surprise to his wife, Mr. Gist had, on 
the morning our story opens, purchased a very 
smart single-seated trap, and a horse that had 
been well tested. It would be the very thing 
she would need when they moved to the edge 
of the city. His plan was to drive up to his 
home, ring the bell, put a letter just in front 
of the door, and then conceal himself for the 
dénouement. 

‘¢Susie will probably make such a racket 
when she reads the letter and sees the turnout, 
that a policeman will be more than likely to 
come !"’ he said to himself,chuckling. ‘*Glad 
I'll be on hand to rescue her.’ 

In order to write the letter he drove first to 
his office. In the building where he had rooms 
there were also the offices of many other busi- 
ness men, especially insurance and real estate 
agents. He drove up almost in front of the 
main entrance, and, calling to a small colored 
urchin known as Ginger, tossed him a nickel 
and told him to stand at the horse’s head a few 
moments. Now, but for the simple bestowal 
of this nickel as advance payment, an unwise 
and unbusiness-like proceeding, as all will ad- 
mit, there would have been no story worth re- 
lating, at least, not the spicy one it brought 
about. 

Ginger hopped to the side of the horse, held 
the bridle rein for a few moments, then, at- 
tracted by the glittering balls of honeyed pop- 
corn displayed by a man on the corner, he 
skipped away to invest the nickel, leaving the 
horse to care for himself. 

As Mr. Gist had driven up to the entrance 
of the building, a fashionably gowned woman 
with a resolute air about her, was in the midst 
of a conversation with one of the real estate 
agents in regard to a place she desired to 
inspect. Just as Mr. Gist had tossed the 
nickel to Ginger, she was saying : 

‘*I desire to go now. For reasons not 
necessary to mention, I want to see this place 
as soon as I can.”” 

*‘ All right, Madam,"’ replied the agent 
with prompt accommodation. ‘Just wait a 
few moments until I get together the keys.”” 

Ginger had not more than reached the cor- 
ner and been engulfed by the two streams of 
pedestrians that crossed there, when the lady and 
the real estate agent appeared on the sidewalk 
close to where the horse and trap were stand- 
ing. The lady naturally supposed they be- 
longed to the agent, for did not men dealing 


(Continued on page 246) 
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(Continued from page 244) 

in real estate always keep something of the 
kind on hand for the accommodation of their 
customers? It is true, this was a very swell 
affair, but then the agent in question was 
known to be the most successful in the city. 
So, without further debate she proceeded at 
once to the trap and stepped in. The agent, 
seeing the lady take possession with such an 
assured air, concluded, naturally, that the trap 
belonged to her, tor customers often called 
who used their own conveyances. So, with- 
out any question he stepped in beside her, and 
picked up the lines, which was what she clearly 
showed she expected him to do. 

They had hardly started from the curb when 
Ginger began his return, his cheeks distended 
with huge mouthfuls of the honeyed popcorn. 
In a little while his eyes were bulging as his 
cheeks were doing. Where were the horse 
and the trap? 

«¢ A lady an’ ge’man done took ’em up de 
street,’’ was the reply he elicited from another 
colored urchin of whom he made inquiry. 
** See ! dere dey go!"” 

Sure enough! Ginger looked up just in 
time to see the horse, a very spirited one, dis- 
appearing around the corner. 

He stood a moment struck dumb with as- 
tonishment. Then the thought came to him 
that it was the same gentleman who had given 
him the horse to hold. He had returned with 
a lady and had driven off. Ginger wondered 
for a little while what the gentleman had said 
and done when he had found his horse unat- 
tended, and couldn't help but feel thankful 
that the nickel had been first bestowed. 

‘« But mebbe he'd a’ gimme nudder one 
when he come back,’’ observed Ginger after 
a moment, who then began to grow doleful 
over his probable loss. But he still had con- 
solation in the honeyed popcorn, which he 
continued to chew upon horse fashion, his 
mouth full, until the last morsel had disap- 
peared. 

It was then that Ginger was suddenly 
brought to a realization of worldly things by 
the heavy pressure of a hand on his shoulder 
and a voice that angrily demanded: 

‘«¢ Boy, where are my horse and trap?”’ 

As Ginger turned and saw that this was the 
gentleman who had given him the horse to 
hold, his eyes got even larger than they had 
over the popcorn ball, and he began to shake 
so violently that it is a wonder that a part at 
least of the popcorn was not shaken back 
again.”” 

«<I dunno, sir,’* stammered the frightened 
Ginger. ‘* Dat boy dere he say he see a lady 
an’ ge’man go off wid *em up de street. I 
tought it you, sir; I ‘clare to gracious I 
did! ”” 

«¢ You little rascal, you didn’t watch the 
horse as I told you to! I'm sure of it. It 
was a bad plan to give you a part of the pay- 
ment beforehand. I might have realized it. 
But I was feeling too good at that particular 
moment,’’ he added more to himself than to 
Ginger, ‘*to care about such small things. I 
have a good mind to shake you till I shake 
your teeth out!’’ he continued, and, suiting 
the action to the word, he moved Ginger back 
and forth so rapidly that the boy began to bel- 
low lustily for mercy. 

«« My horse and trap have been stolen!”’ de- 
clared the gentleman as he released Ginger, 
and turned for a quick departure up the street. 
«¢ What else could it be? I must at once no- 
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tify the police. Poor Susie! her delight will 
change to bitter disappointment if this thing 
proves serious.’” 

At the thought of his wife and of the sur- 
prise he had planned, he grew angrier than 
ever. 

‘¢I wish I had thrashed the little villain 
while I was about it!"” 

He glanced back as though to put his desire 
into execution. 

A colored urchin had started to follow him, 
but it was not Ginger, he saw at a glance. 

‘¢ Please, sir,’’ this second one said, ‘¢ when 
I see de lady an’ ge’man a-gettin’ in de buggy, 
I hear *em say somethin’ "bout Woodlan’.’’ 

‘*You saw them?’’ asked Mr. Gist, 
quickly. 

‘* Yes, sir, I see “em. *Tain’t more’n fo’, 
five minyits ago.”” 

‘¢ And which way did they go?’’ asked 
Mr. Gist quickly. 

‘Roun’ dat way, sir,’’ pointing with his 
finger. 

‘s Well, you are a clever one. Wish I had 
hired you in the first place. There, take 
that!’ and he tossed the boy a dime, which 
filled his heart with the wildest delight and 
Ginger’s with the sorest discomfiture, a mo- 
ment or so later. 

Mr. Gist had a clew now, for he knew the 
direction of Woodland, but he must notify the 
police first. Of course, the man and woman 
had stolen the horse and trap—it certainly was 
tempting enough, he said to himself, his heart 
swelling with pride—and they would get out 
of the city by way of Woodland. He must 
be quick if he wished to intercept them. He 
would have mounted police out after them in 
a few moments, while he himself followed by 
means of the electric car. 

(To be concluded ) 
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EMPIRE MODES BROUGHT INTO FAVOR BY 
A PLAY—OLGA, CREPE—-BORDERING OF 
COURT TRAINE A LACE COMPOSI- 
TION INTO WHICH ENTER DU- 
CHESSE AND RENAISSANCE— 

TULLE ROSES ON A DINNER GOWN—SMART USE 
FOR GOLD LACE—AN ELABORATE COS- 
TUME IN IRIDESCENT GRAY— 
TOMATO RED VELVET 


T has taken a full year to exploit tentative 
measures towards establishing Empire 
modes, and at last these efforts are 

crowned with success. A noted actress set the 
seal of approval in L’ Aiglon, and conquered. 
Our ball and dinner gowns, carriage dresses 
and coats, our evening and opera wraps, as 
well as luxurious robes d’interieur, fascinating 
negligées, are to repeat what was modish in the 
days of the first Empire, with some modern 
modifications of course. But the illusion of 
the bewitching Josephine, the Bonaparte _prin- 
cesses, and the famous beauties of the court, 
is stamped and fixed in spite of any modernity 
we may attach. 

That many will scorn modifications and in- 
dulge in an exaggerated realism, much that 
has been brought over goes to prove. The 
theatrical element in many natures is to have a 
rare chance, but when it offends we must close 
our eyes and pass on. 
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DINNER GOWN IN PINK OLGA CREPE 


Acknowledging that outside of the 
emphatic empire style there is no serious 
departure in skirts or bodices, the manceuver- 
ing is so different and the combinations so 
varied, that together with the new trimmings 
one loses sight of the old foundation lines and 
willingly accepts the whole construction as en- 
tirely new and bewitching. While velvets are 
more in vogue than ever and solid colors the 
modish choice, still cachemire and Persian 
pannes and satin-flowered varieties, contribute 
with painted velvets, gold, silver and open- 
work cloths to introduce effects which are 
thorough-going novelties in every sense, in the 
new adaptation. 

One finds that most lace-trimmed dance and 
dinner gowns are made of that satin-faced 
Olga crépe, which is beyond all fabrics the 
best suited to express the soft clinging drapery 
more than ever in vogue. In fact, so much is 
it the modish thing in skirts, that taffeta has to 
give way to regence silk and satin linings, 
which are as soft as a bit of mull. 

Consider the beauty of a pink crépe and 
the perfection of its long skirt, bordering on a 
court traine, when inset on the bottom with a 
seven-inch wide flat composite real lace, in 
part Duchesse, in part Renaissance. A tunic 
with the same lace on the bottom but some- 
what narrower, falls so as to touch the pink 
ruchings heading the lower  flounce. 
This tunic lace has that irregular pyramidal 
top, which one must see to follow its charm of 
design, and it has besides borderings of silver, 
which start off into capricious meanderings, 
covering much of the crépe surface. Close to 
the belt, where the skirt’s fine vertical tucks 
define the hips, and run up into a princesse 
suggestion, the silver rays are carried to the 
very top of this corselet effect. The pink 
crépe above is almost hidden with lace 
motifs that end at the décolletage which 
forms a square back and front. 

The corsage line is very smart just now, 
the back being cut exceedingly low with a 
finish of beading and tulle carried up also over 
the shoulders. This corsage fastens in the 
back, where these choux of pink and white 
tulle are wonderfully fashioned into roses. 
From each of these roses, double pink and 
white tulle scarfs are attached, these being 
plaited flat and carried up under the arm, over 
the bust and spread across the décolletage. 
Then for finish is a row of tulle roses, 
graduated from the largest in the centre, each 
having a brilliant silver heart sparkling in the 
middle. The sleeves are of transparent lace 
and clinging to the upper arm for several 
inches with shoulder straps of three narrow 
silver ribbons on the left and two of black 
velvet on the right. A black velvet bow is in 
reserve for the hair, which will undoubtedly 
require a set of diamond combs besides. 


GOLD SUITABLY USED 


Quite the smartest use of gold is to inset 
gold lace on a white or black net, which sha! 
be the underskirt to a tulle, lace, or net out- 
side skirt, these two skirts to be worn over a 
regence satin, according to the color scheme 
of the gown. An unusual charm lay in 4 new 
gown of this kind, its underskirt being of white 
point d’esprit over white silk. The net had 
regular groups of vertical gold braid in threes 
and graduated in widths, sewed on from belt 
to hem. Falling over was.a skirt of black 











point d’esprit in genuine lace, with no trim- 
ming other than a bottom border of the same 
gold braids, the widest placed in the middle. 
The top of skirt was tucked to define the 
figure. The corsage was a low tucked one, 
slightly blousé in front (as all the smart bod- 
ices are both high and low), the gold braids be- 
ing sewed on to the under white net, to form 
anempiécement. Black tulle was the finish to 
the décolletage, with gold straps laid over tulle 
across the shoulders. The gold belt was only 
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around the waist, while the bottom is finished 
with three two-inch tucks, rather wide apart. 
A high boléro bodice is oddly fashioned from 
two full widths of the taffeta, plaited in side- 
plaits, and fitted to the figure in such a way as 
to be a boléro in front only, the plaits cut away 
and diminished, so that they meet like a ribbon 
in the back at the waistline. They are slipped 
through a long buckle, the taffeta then falling 
its full width in two sash ends to the bottom of 
the skirt, which is of demi-traine length. A 








of a full skirt gown it is an immense success, 
provided a very slender, graceful woman is the 
wearer. 


A THREE-PIECE VELVET COSTUME 


Tomato-red in velvet and cloth, for carriage 
wear during the visiting season, is sure to find 
favor among the young contingent. A perfect 
beauty will be worn later. It has three dis- 
tinct parts—a skirt, separate waist or blouse, 
anda short boléro jacket. Many of the new 








an inch wide and had a gold buckle in the 
back which reached almost from side seam to 
side seam, having a proportionate width. 
Fancy buckles curved into the waist line are 
among the prominent bodice ornamentations, 
and wherever we see buckles used on both 
gowns, wraps and hats, the long buckle takes 
precedence. 


NOVEL GOWN 


A very odd gown is of French taffeta, ex- 
tremely soft and pliable, in iridescent shadings 
of light gray, rose-pink, and pale green, the 
skirt of which is very full, and side-plaited 
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high lace and mull chemisette is fancifully 
touched with narrow black velvet, which passes 
through the lace and stock with narrow gold 
lace entredeux intermixed with small gold 
buckles. The sleeves, which reach a trifle be- 
low the elbows, are in the new straight line 
from shoulder down, which is now in vogue ; 
they are furnished with the prettiest of white 
silk mull under sleeves, repeating the chemi- 
sette combination, the buckles forming a brace- 
let wristband. The chemisette is carried out 
below the boléro in the pouch-like effect, which 
has reappeared so dominantly in all kinds of 
bodices and separate fronts. As an example 
. 
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skirts are not attached to their silk linings this 
season, and the red cloth follows that lead, the 
red taffeta underskirt having a simple plissé 
ruffle, as usual, on the bottom. The cloth 
skirt is trimmed with two tucks two inches 
wide, and a hem to match, which produces an 
effect of three tucks—one of the present skirt 
movements. Then comes a jaunty red panne 
velvet blouse, old style, with fulness in the 
back also. Where the gathers fit into the 
waistband there is a bordering of stamped dai- 
sies in yellow, white and deep red ; and a sim- 
ilar bordering has been also used for the collar- 


(Continued on page 250) 
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band and cuffs of sleeves. This blouse is lined 
with white satin, and closes up the front with 
gold trimmings and buttons. The sleeves have 
white lingerie undersleeves—very short affairs 
—with gold wristbands. The shoulder seam 
is extremely long, and the cloth extends into 
an epaulette. A cloth belt is lined with satin 
and cut into two disks, which are stitched on 
the bottom of the back in the exact middle, 
forming a soft drapery around the waist and 
fastening in front, where the belt is wider and 
rather pointed. Both turn-over collar and 
revers are of double chinchilla, without any 
inter-stiffening whatever ; neither is there a bit 
of canvas used in any part of the little jacket, 
not even in the belt. It can all be crumpled 
up in the hand without doing any damage. A 
muff to match is included. Another odd fea- 


ture of this pretty suit is that there are cloth 
straps on the suspender order, which cross at 
the back of the skirt and fasten in front over 
the panne blouse, as straps do in a suggestive 
way when attached to golf capes. 


ETON WAIST MODELS 


There is much to be said in praise of those 
Eton waists which have a short postillion basque 
in the back, and of those in cloth or velvet 
which, from side to side across the back, have 
fine box-plaits not an inch wide laid succes- 
sively as a basque flounce. The belt then is 
attached from the side seams towards the front, 
fastening with a buckle clasp, while a long 
narrow buckle is placed as heading to the plaited 
basque. Closed shoulder seams are prettily 
laced across with fancy cords, golden or silken, 
caught down with tack-heads in the new bod- 
ices. It is such details that charm us this 
season. 


? 








GLIMPSES 
ARE— 


We not ina veritable golden age? Skirts 
and bodices of golden cloth, and every imag- 
inable ornament on hats, wraps, and the gowns 
themselves, glitterand shine in gold. Endless, 
too, are the varieties of gold trimmings in- 


cluded in guimps, braids, fringes, ribbons, and 
laces. How dazzling shall we be at ceremoni- 
ous dinners in the midst of golden services, 
sipping our ices and drinking our wines from 
crystal with exquisite decorations of gold in- 
laying. To complete the craze we should 
soon be riding in golden automobiles. 


WeE— 


Should congratulate ourselves, this season, 
upon being able to buy those pretty golden 
trinkets to attach to our neck and cravat rib- 
bons and velvets, as well as to adorn our bow 
ends. How modish and pretty they are, and 
what would we not have given to buy them 
last season. The prices, too, are very reason- 


able. They need only to be snapped on with 
a stitch or two besides, for security. 


THERE— 


Seems to be no chance at all to show off our 


fifty and one hundred dollar portemonaies. 
They are eclipsed in toto by the gold-chain purse 
or bag, the latter having grown several inches 
in size since last season, and become so magnifi- 
cent of clasp, that it takes many hundreds of 
dollars to purchase one. But the gilt-plated 
ones are so beautiful, and such exact counter- 
parts of these just mentioned, that the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine we are to meet this 
winter will own and wear the cheaper one. 
They come in all sizes, with clasps, superbly 
wrought, and some very extravagantly jeweled 
in simili diamonds. The workmanship is of 
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the best. Those buying, should select no 
other kind. A choice of silver, steel, as well 
as gun-metal, which last is well suited for 
mourning wear, is to be had at the best shops. 


FOR ‘DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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FASHIONS IN CHILDREN’S COIFFURES 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


LITTLE FOLKS’ STORM GARMENTS—COATS AND 
BONNETS——FROCKS——-RUSSIAN MODEL IN 


GOWNS FOR LITTLE MAIDS SCHOOL 


AND DANCING-CLASS CAPE— 


GUIMPE MATERIAL——LEG- 
GINGS——FURS——NIGHT 
AND BATH GAR- 


MENTS 


Ow that school days are here, it is wise 
N to lay in a good supply of all the 
necessaries of a child's autumn and 
winter wardrobe, so that no vexatious shopping 
or trying on of new clothes will interfere with 
play hours. . A mackintosh is an essential arti- 
cle of apparel, the purchase of which should not 
be neglected. One of these useful articles can 
be bought in tan-colored cloth for $3.75, and 
in a higher grade for $7.75. These garments 
are loose and comfortable, but they have a 
smart appearance. A deep cape reaches to the 
waist ; there are sleeves, and a small rolling 
collar finishes the neck. Another mackin- 
tosh, which comes without sleeves and is of 
rubber with plaid lining, costs only $2.85. 

A good all-silk twenty-two-inch umbrella, 
with natural wood handle, suitable for a school 
boy or girl, can be bought for $1.90. Another 
umbrella, covered with imported gloria, of a 
good quality and especially designed for school 
use, can be had for the reasonable price of go 
cents. 

A pretty little costume for a child from six 
to ten years old is shown in sketch No. 2; 
the material, apple-green taffeta, polka-dotted 
with palest rose. The skirt is trimmed with 
rows of narrow black velvet ribbon, and the 
little bodice is belted in with a twisted ribbon 
girdle of black velvet, and finished at the side 
with a rosette and hanging ends, ornamented in 
the same manner. About the décolletage is a 
shaped collarette, which is trimmed with rows 
of velvet ribbon. Full puffed sleeves end with 
a frill of the silk. This little frock is lined 
with fine lawn. The price is $17.95. 

The white Ottoman silk coat seen in sketch 
No. 5, for a child of two to three, has the 
back box-plaited ; a sash of the silk girdles the 
waist and ties loosely in front, with hanging 
fringed ends. Daintiest silk embroidery is used 
on the sleeves and yoke, and there is a deep 
bertha of the same. A small turn-over collar 
with corded edge buttons close to the throat, 
and the little coat is lined and interlined. Price, 
$18. 

‘The bonnet, which in shape somewhat re- 
sembles a Dutch cap, shown on figure No. 5, 
is a quaintly lovely affair for a child from two 
to four years of age. The model was of light, 
geranium-red velvet, laid in intricate folds at 
the back ; small chiffon rosettes, from under 
which peeped the head of an ermine, was the 
only trimming, but as the whole little animal 
was used, it was also seen among the velvet 
folds at the side of the cap, There were long 
chiffon ends, meant to tie in a fluffy bow under 
the chin, and finished with rosettes of the 
same. Price, $9.75. 

The three-quarter length coat of castor ker- 
sey cloth in illustration No. 1, a comfort- 
able garment for winter weather, costs $21.95. 
It fastens down the front with large pearl but- 
tons and has a Prussian collar, which in very 
severe weather can be turned up for added pro- 
tection against the cold. The flaring sleeves, 
with undersleeve of tucked taffeta, gathered 
into stitched wristbands, are novel ; another 
striking feature is the greater width given to the 
shoulders, which are built out a little to pro- 
duce this effect. The garment is silk-lined 
throughout and comes for a child from six to 
twelve years of age. 

The girl's hat in sketch No. 1 is smart 
for every-day wear, and comes in gray beaver 
felt, edged with black velvet. Folds of white 
taffeta are draped about the crown, and a black 
wing placed on the left adds a mark of distinc- 
tion. Price, $8.75. 


A pretty frock for a child of from six to 
twelve is of scarlet albatross, entirely accordion- 
plaited. About the décolletage is a collarette 
of panne velvet in pointed shape, under which 
falls a bertha of cream lace. The belt, which 
fastens in the bodice, is also of the panne vel- 
vet ; the sleeves are full and short This frock 
can be worn with a guimpe. Price, $15.95. 

The L’ Aiglon cape, which has attained much 
deserved popularity, and which will probably 
outlive many of this season's fashions, is now 
to be brought into use for children. However, 
it would be difficult to find a smarter or more 
serviceable garment for young girls, as it seems 
to fill a place which nothing else has. It is 
made after the same model as those for older 
women, and shows a variety of double cape, 














the lower of which reaches to the edge of a 
child’s dress and the second to the waist line. 
The upper cape is unlined, which gives it a 
particularly graceful fall, and the cloth is cut 


and not hemmed or bound on the edges. The 
only fastening is at the neck, where it is fin- 
ished with a high turn-over L’ Aiglon collar, 
edged with gold braid. A model seen was of 
fine red kersey cloth. Now that children go 
to dancing-school and to the many little after- 
noon parties and indoor fétes, .it is really neces- 
sary for them to have a garment of this kind, 
which can be slipped on over the most airy and 
dainty dress without crushing it, and which 
protects finery from possible soiling or crum- 
pling. The price is $11.95. 

The Russian dress of bright blue serge seen in 
sketch No. 3 is made for a child of eight, but it 


can be had in other sizes. The opening, which 
is on the left side, closes with gilt buttons, em- 
bossed with the Russian eagle. On either side 
of the fastening are rows of black braid. The 
yoke or shield is of gray cloth; many rows of 
soutache braid encircle the collar, which is 
trimmed inthe same manner. The cuffs are 
also of a gray cloth and a smart touch is added 
by a patent leather belt, which is worn very 
low. Price $9.75. 

A pretty house dress for a girl from five to 
eight years of age, which carries out the Russian 
blouse idea, is made of poplin. It is lined 
throughout with lawn, which holds the little 
skirt out ; the back is finished with double box 
plaits and the fastening is to the left, extending 
from shoulder to hem and closing over gold 


buttons. On either side of this are rows ot 
black soutache braid and narrow serpentine gold 
braid, the trimming being repeated on the collar 
and cuffs. Epaulets ornamented in the same 
manner start at the neck and extend from the 
shoulder to the sleeve. This little frock can be 
bought for $11.45. 

The picture hat of castor brown silk velvet, 
trimmed with ostrich feathers shown in sketch 
No. 7 is a beautiful and unusual model. The 
brim, which bends softly around the face, is faced 
with shirred chiffon laid over light écru satin. 
Dainty écru rosettes of chiffon are placed on 
this, close to the hair and two lovely ostrich 
feathers trail gracefully over the brim. Price, 
$17.75. 

Serviceable skirts can be made for little girls, 
of English silk-lustre moreen skirting. This 
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material is wide and has a watered effect which 
is really pretty ; it costs only 48 cents a yard. 
Guimpes can be bought at very reasonable prices 
ready made, but for anyone who is clever with 
the needle or whose nurse or maid can sew, 
much better results can be obtained by buying 
the material and making the guimpe at home. 
A pretty 38-inch-wide all-over comes at $1.45 
a yard, the pattern of which combines fine em- 
embroidery and drawn work on a sheer lawn 
background. The design is out of the common 
and dainty. More expensive was a combination 
of feather stitching and tiny tucks at $2.95. 
Another, which costs $2.75 a yard was an ex- 
tremely pretty combination of many rows of 
tiny tucks, separated by fine Valenciennes lace. 

The small boy has not to be overlooked on 














the hunt for infantile smartness. For example, 
sketch No. 6 shows an attractive Russian suit, 
made on a new model, which opens down as 
far as the patent leather belt, showing a 
long shield of braided white serge ; it fastens on 
each side with fancy gilt buttons, which lace 
across the shield with tiny chains to match. 
Full bloomer trousers gather in at the knee. This 
suit, certainly one ot the smartest models shown 
this season, comes in fine, all-wool serge and it 
can be had in several different colors. Blue is 
always useful, but this would be more novel and 
quite as prettyin brown. Price $8.90. 
Another suit for boys, which can be had in 
different sizes, is seen in sketch No. 4 which 
is made of a rich, dark green corduroy on the 
popular Russian model and is meant to be worn 
for dress occasions. The coat reaches nearly to 
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the knee and is girdled with a broad, white 
leather belt. ‘There are two shields and two 
collars, one set like the suit, of corduroy and the 
other of a handsome white silk, the shield elabo- 
rately embroidered with anchors and stars of 
green and white and the collar trimmed in front 
with a lattice of green soutache braid. Price, 
$11.95. 

A suit on very much the same model is of 
brown corduroy, without the white silk collar 
and shield, and can be bought for $8.95. Suits 
for the very small boy, who has not yet attained 
the dignity of trousers, can also be had in the 
Russian model. A smock made of all-wool 
navy blue or red serge, with turnover collar and 
side fastening, handsomely trimmed with white 
silk handworked feather stitching, can be bought 
for $3.50. . 

Sailor suits are always useful and pretty and 
they are always much used. AA sailor blouse 
kilt suit, made of all-wool serge, with a hand- 
embroidered shield, side-plaited skirt and collar 
and cuffs trimmed with flat, Mohair braid, costs 
$5.50. 

Cheviot serge, English ‘‘ middy ’’ suits with 
long trousers, in sizes from three to ten years, 
can be bought as reasonably as $6, and in 
higher grades for $8.50. 

One-piece kilt suits of all-wool flannel of dark 
green or brown in a sailor pattern, are reason- 
able at the price of $1.85. These have been 
much more expensive and would make good, 
every-day suits for boys from two to four years of 
age. Babies’ jerseys, made from a fine quality, 
all-wool Jersey cloth, are suitable at this time of 





the year, when the little ones need some prc- 
tecting warmth from the first chill of autumn. 
These jerseys can be had in scarlet, navy blue, 
pink or light blue ; they are easy to slip on and 
off and come in sizes frem two to four years old. 
They have a broad sailor collar in stripes of 
white and the color of the jersey and are laced 
with a silk cord for several inches down the 
front. Price, $2.50. 

A sweater for boys, which comes in all sizes, 
is made of pure worsted and is hand-knit and 
finished. The price is from $2.85 up, accord- 
ing to size. Worsted legging drawers without 
feet, for young girls, come in white only and 
cost $1.10. 

A comfortable garment for night wear or 
early morning romping is the pajamette. It 
comes in fancy striped flanelette or in cheviot, 
cost 75 cents and are similar in design to the 
pajamas, which can be had in the same mate- 
rials and at the same price. In Scotch flannel 
they cost $1.90. Long and full bell-shaped 
night gowns for boys, made of fine muslin are 
65 cents; the comfortable Canton flannel night 
gowns for winter wear are 75 cents. Blanket 
bath robes with gray body and pink or blue border 
in sizes from four to eight years are $2.50 and in 
a finer quality with cord and tassel, are $3.50. 
Flannelette robes in pretty colorings can be had 
for $1.75. 

A round collar of white lamb for a child, 
which extends over the shoulders and falls deep 
in front, can be bought for $4.50. This would 
make a becoming finish to a plain little double- 
breasted coat of blue, green or white cloth, 
which would then need no other trimming. 
These children’s furs, which can be bought for 
very reasonable prices, are warm and comfort- 






able during the time of wintry blasts. A gray 
fox straight scarf, fastened with chain and lock, 
costs $5.75. Round collars, with clusters of 
tails in mink are $6.25, and muffs of this fur in 
the finest quality are $7.50 Stoles of Siberian 
blue fox—a very fashionable fur——can be bought 
for $3.75. Cluster scarfs of French chinchilla 
are $3 and a set of muff and scarf can be had 
for $5.50. 

Link cuff-buttons for boys, in_ sterling 
silver, one end of which is plain and the othera 
twisted knot, are 75 centseach. Warm woolen 
gloves with fancy back in white, cardinal, navy 
or seal brown, can be had in different sizes for 
25c. a pair and are very good for ordinary use. 
Finer wool.gloves in basket weave cost 48 cents. 
Boys’ heavy scarlet and white wool gloves, espe- 
cially designed for golf are 50 cents; and heavy 
skating gauntlets which reach to the elbow are 
to be had for 75 cents. Canton flannel night- 
drawers with feet, are cosy, comfortable and warm 
for restless sleepers ; these can be had from 80 
cents upwards. 

Handkerchiefs which would amuse a very 
young child are of a fine cambric ornamented 
with pictures from Mother Goose, Rip Van 
Winkle, Red Riding Hood, Old Mother 
Hubbard and Puss in Boots printed in fast 
colors, The price for the series is 20 cents or 
5 centseach. Children’s stationery is constantly 
being prepared in new and attractive designs. 
The Prince and Princess note paper is one of the 
prettiest of the season’s novelties in this line. 
Raised greups in lovely colorings ornament the 
note paper, and suggest all manner of fascinating 
and wonderful fairy lore. Boxes of this are 
35 cents each. 


LATEST FRENCH COTILLON 
FAVORS 


T one of the August balls at Newport, 
the favors used in the cotillon were 
exceptionally beautiful. Among the 

novelties were 1850 poke bonnets made in 
various colored satins and trimmed with bunches 
of flowers and ribbons, according to the style of 
that period. Beautiful, roo, were the Empire 
bags of rich brocades, with long chatelaine 
ribbons to suspend them from the belt. _Life- 
size pussy-cats, wonderfully imitated in plush- 
like velvets, were greatly admired. No cat- 
show could exceed in the variety of color, from 
white to black. Long white enameled wands, ~ 
enwreathed with roses, proved most effective, 
and did extraordinary execution in becoming- 
ness and fascination. The smaller articles 
were in silver, both for the men and their 
partners, while Vienna leather work of great 
beauty as well as of use in all sorts of cases and 
portemonaies were greatly appreciated evidently. 
There were all kinds of fantastic fruit and vege- 
table favors, besides grotesque and burlesque 
affairs, but there was nothing that has not been 
in a measure attempted or suggested before in 
that particular line. A lovely and genuine 
Court Sedan-chair, trimmed inside and out 
with American Beauty roses, formed the piéce 
de resistance. 
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THE ENGLISH, AS ALWAYS, IGNORE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS——SOCIETY HERE HAS 
REACHED AN ALTITUDE WHERE IT 
CAN AFFORD TO SNUB NOBLES 
WHO ARE NOT TO ITS LIKING—HIM’S ADVICE 


IN THE DOVECOTE CASE 


S the winter season approaches, look out 
A for the traveling nobleman ; usually 
the gentleman with a title would 
come over in summer and take up his residence 
at Bar Harbor or Newport, where, strange to 
say, he would always be received with open 
arms, It is a very odd thing, this love of ours 
for a lord. Experience should teach us, but it 
never does, that we ought to be careful whom 
we receive, and we should examine their cre- 
dentials. Still, I suppose it is only a matter of 
reciprocity. For instance, I was looking over 
the lucubrations—I cannot call them by any 
other name—of my dear friend, Tommy Plume- 
over, some days ago, and I came upon a para- 
graph in regard to a house party in England, at 
a fairly good house, a royal personage being a 
guest there. Among the other people there 
were some of whom I had never heard, but 
whose names seemed very familiar, neverthe- 
less. I discovered afterwards that they be- 
longed decidedly to the. genus called by Mr. 
Gregory ‘‘Climbers’’; but, moreover, they 
were individuals who did not answer his defini- 
tion. They had not made the success desired 
over here ; it was impossible. There was, so 
to speak, a bar sinister to their social advance- 
ment. But in England they were regarded as 
possible. And why? Only because the Eng- 
lish do not regard our social distinctions as 
worth consideration. They divide us into peo- 
ple who are agreeable and who can entertain, 
and others who are not agreeable, who do not 
entertain, and who, consequently, are not worth 
cultivating. Captain Basil Hood, in his rather 
witty libretto to the Rose of Persia, insists that 
it is money which makes the man, not man- 
ners. This is not startlingly original, but it is 
rather amusing to find that this creed is becom- 
ing an article of faith in England. It is an 
age of money. Society may be wofully mixed, 
but we never look to antecedents. Just now 
we are butterflies. We want to be amused. 
So we select the people who are amusing and 
not embarrassing. Perhaps a foreign count or 
two and a noble lord give a foreign flavor to our 
menu ; we like them because their titles are 
ornamental. There was a time, several years 
ago, when an American woman would hardly 
dream of marrying anyone who was not at least 
an earl; she went into the matrimonial market 
and demanded the best for her money. It was 
a vulgar proceeding, I admit, but then we live 
in an age of charming frankness ; we are rap- 
idly throwing aside our cloaks, and we actually 
glory in showing up our shams. 

It was only last winter that the Dovecotes 
appealed to me for advice. You know the 
Dovecotes, do you not? They have been 
married about two years, and until last winter 
they were supremely happy. Jimmie Dovecote 
is a nephew once removed of the great Mrs 
Marigold ; he could, if he so desired, call him- 
self Van Dam Van Ripper Marigold Dovecote, 
and glory in the twofold ecstacy of Knicker- 
bocker blood and money. But he refrains. 
He had a small income, and he married Maria 
De Witt, whose ancestor was something or 
other in the days of the old Dutch patroons ; 
the De Witts have very little money, and have 
lived in the suburbs for years. The Dovecotes 
had expectations. I remember the wedding, 
as I went to school with Dovecote. I there- 
fore was present at both the church ceremony 
and the reception which followed. It was a 
bit rural and somewhat provincial; the wed- 
ding itself had not the charm of an English 
country ceremony, and the trip was fatiguing ; 
and then the New York caterer and his buffet 
were out in force. The Dovecotes took a cot- 
tage in a residential park and were happy com- 
muters. But Jimmie has come into his money, 
and now that they are in town they have 
been besieged by social promoters. It is true 
that since the money came into the Dovecote 
family Mrs. Marigold actually drove up to their 
hotel and left cards. Before, she sent a thin- 


quality piece of silver for the table and her au- 
tograph, which was worth a great deal. But 
Mrs. Dovecote wants to know if she shall 
listen to the voice of the tempter and come to 
town, give up her little country home and her 
whist club and her golf for the winter, and en- 
tertain. Her mother’s visiting list is anti- 
quated ; some of the old Knickerbockers are 
dead, and others have married rich men and are 
in the ‘* new ’”’ set. I fear I have been some- 
what cynical. I have told Dovecote that no 
one can maintain a social position in New York 


I know what the consequences would be. 
New York society—and it is the same in all 
smaller cities, everything is comparative—con- 
sists of charming people, all wealthy ; poverty 
is impossible, and even a moderate income is 
worse than downright pauperism. For a man 
it may be different ; a man can make himself 
attractive, and if he is unattached he is always 
desirable. But married couples must enter the 
competition with a quid pro quo. Our amuse- 
ments are expensive ; we are tired of nearly 
everything, and we are fleeing from boredom ; 
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under $20,000 or $30,000 a year, and even 
then one is comparatively a pauper, and he has 
to put up with annoyances and even bow the 
head to snubs. It would be so much better, 
with a small income, to remain in the country ; 
and to enjoy one’s summers, if one wanted a 
change, take a trip abroad or a cottage at the sea- 
side, or some other luxury. It would be nice 
to gather one’s old friends about one and to 
avoid the strife and the maelstrom of society. 


and yet, when we look at Europe, we must re- 
member that even the greatest of our American 
fortunes is as nothing to some of those possessed 
by Russians, and even by Englishmen, who 
have had their money in the family for genera- 
tions. Many of the Russians live in a state of 
splendid barbarism, and are so conservative that 
Americans may knock at their portals in vain. 
And yet, if they take a fancy to one of us, they 
are blind, as I have said, to all social conditions 
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or distinctions in this country, and they open 
their hearts and their houses. 

And thus | have impressed upon the Dove- 
cotes that the requisites for social distinction 
are : first, money ; second, an ability to make 
oneself entertaining and original, but not eccen- 
tric; and third, the faculty of assimilation. It 
is a very hard road for a young couple or for 
married people, and unless the latter have 
daughters to marry, I advise them to keep out 
of it. We are getting to be a close corpora- 
tion, and we do not want any outsiders unless 
they can add to our amusement. 

I have strayed far from my friend, the wan- 
dering noble. It is true we are no longer dazzled 
by a title, but, unfortunately, the average Euro- 
pean is still convinced that we are, and if he 


_has any handle whatever to his name he uses it 


on every occasion. But then there are times 
when a few give variety to our entertainments, 
and we like to have them around just as we 
would care to add to our collection of bric-a- 
brac. The summer life is evanescent. Do you 
not remember, years ago, that very clever skit 
upon Bar Harbor, where two Philadelphia 
women met for the first time in the rank-lev- 
eling Rodicks? One lived on the right side of 
Rittenhouse Square, and the other was some- 
where out of all Philadelphia ken—in a gor- 
geous house and an impossible locality.. Phila- 
delphia was mildly conservative in those days, 
and after the friendship of the summer the 
woman who was not of the elect, on parting 
with her friend, faintly expressed the hope that 
she would see a great deal of her during the 
winter. The other replied : ‘* I have no doubt 
that we shall meet frequently—at Wanamak- 
er’s.”’ It is an old story, but it contains the 
philosophy of summer life. The stray noble 
often gets the benefit of this, and he finds him- 
self a bit deserted when the season begins in 
town. We have been somewhat careless as to 
his credentials ; he is a scamp of a younger son, 
and his anxious relatives have provisioned him 
with letters of introduction to New York 
friends ; they are delighted with a chance of 
getting rid of him, and they are sure, in their 
insular point of view, that wealthy Americans 
will just grab him, 

However, we are a bit shy, I am glad to say, 
and we are giving ovr English and our conti- 
nental friends Rolands for their Olivers. We 
receive and entertain a man simply because he 
is useful to us; should the mode change, and 
nobles be not in vogue, the new arrival would 
starve fora dinner. We are holding ourselves 
at our price. We succeed if we wish in Eng- 
land ; we have only to open our doors in Lon- 
don, and everyone comes to us; we must be- 
have a little discreetly, and we must not depend 
upon life-long friendships. We are in a com- 
mercial age, where money talks, and we are 
simply getting our ‘* money’s worth.’’ All 
this may sound crude, and some who prefer the 
higher life would suggest that in it is a smack 
of the parvenue. But the days of parvenues 
are over, and it is a delight to be able sometimes 
to snub a titled personage because he is not ex- 
actly to our liking, and to take up someone 
who can do a little more for us, and thus fol- 
low the example of our English cousins. They 
have cast aside all barriers, and have recognized 
the power of money alone. So have we; and 
with all ranks leveled, we may make in this 
new century a very substantial social fabric, 
even if the doctrine does suggest a bit of so- 
cialism. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


THE COVERT COAT-——LAST YEAR'S OVERCOATS 


WILL PROBABLY CONTINUE TO BE WORN 


—A SPORTSMANLIKE OVERCOAT— 


SHOES——-SWEATERS 


N”: that the days of light overcoats have 


come, I recall the answer given last 

autumn by a tailor to my question as to 
whether or not the short covert coat was going out 
of fashion : ‘‘ No,”” he said, ‘it may not be 
as smart a garment as it has been, but it is too 
convenient and comfortable a coat ever to go out 
entirely.”” Although I was inclined to think 
the tailor mistaken, so far as the use of the 
covert coat by smartly dressed men was con- 
cerned, and although there has been a tendency 
toward long outer coats, nevertheless, I now 
think that he was right, and that, within cer- 
tain limitations, the covert is still a style to be 
reckoned with and included in the list of autumn 
overcoats. 


THE COVERT COAT HANGS ON 


It is true the coat is not smart, in the sense 
that it is at all a fashionable style, but its useful- 
ness and comfort cannot be denied, and these 
elements are sufficient to keep it in vogue as a 
serviceable, every-day garment, with no pretense 
to fashion. It is, of course, included as a busi- 
ness coat for wear only with a lounge suit, or at 
most informally, with a dinner jacket in the 
evening. It is not intended to be worn with 
any long undercoat, such as a morning coat or 
full evening coat, and with a frock it would be 
absolutely impossible. With a sack, or, as we 
said, a dinner coat when a derby hat is worn, 
it is proper, and if not particularly fashionable, 
still good style. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
say, that with a covert coat a high hat should 
never be worn. 


THE CORRECT COVERT 


The cut should be rather loose, full in the 
back and at the bottom edge so as to hang well 
away from the body. In length it should be 
about twenty-nine inches for a man of five feet 
nine inches in hight ; that is it should fall only 
an inch or two below the sack coat. The 
collar should be rather narrow and the lapels 
fairly high, the four bone buttons down the 
front being hidden by the fly when buttoned. 
The seams may be either plain, double stitched 
or strapped ; if double stitched the edges should 
correspond, The seams of the body of the 
coat are on the sides, the back being plain, and 
there are no slits at the bottom. Around the 
cuffs of the sleeves there may be three or four 
rows of stitching or simply the double stitching, 
but no buttons. There are side pockets with 
flaps, a small change pocket with flap or not as 
desired, and a breast pocket without flap on the 
left-hand side. The material may be quorn 
cloth or any of the various covert coatings: a 
certain shade of sage green makes a pretty coat. 
As there are so-called covert coats by the 
thousand, ready made in the windows of all the 
cheap clothing establishments, in order that the 
garment one wears may be readily distinguished 
from its vulgar imitations, it is essential that its 
cut and style should be extremely good. Gen- 
erally speaking the shapes of ready-made coats 
are too long and not sufficiently loose and full, 
so that the correctly made covert coat is easily 
recognized. One occasionally sees short covert 
coats with velvet collars of brown or a shade of 
green to match the color of the cloth, or with 
lapels half or full faced with silk or with turned- 
back cuffs, but these accessories are distinctly 
wrong, never being worn by well dressed men. 

Besides the ordinary uses to which the coat 
may be put, the covert makes a good top coat 
for riding, especially if the seams be double- 
stitched or strapped. A more correct riding 
coat, however, is somewhat longer than the 
ordinary covert, and has invisible pockets. It 
may also have the raglan shoulder seams if one 
fancies that style. 


RAGLANS 


As to the raglan itself, there is some diffi- 
culty in giving its exact standing among the 
overcoats of this season. It jumped into very 
general popularity within the space of a few 
week’s time last autumn, and, although to- 
wards spring it began to lose ground somewhat 
as a smart fashion, still it was worn by men 
admittedly well dressed, both as a day and even- 








ing coat. It is, of course, only a comparatively 
small number of men who keep up to the very 
latest fashions and forms in dress, and as a well 
made coat, and one of good material, will last 
without showing the slightest signs of wear or 
shabbiness, almost the whole of two seasons; 
within that time a style is extremely unlikely to 
go entirely out of vogue. By far the greatest 
number of raglans now in existence, were made 
within the past ten months, and common sense 
would seem to leave little doubt that for this 
reason alone the coat will be again worn by such 
men as already own it. It is only the advisa- 
bility of having a new raglan made that presents 
any question for discussion, and even as to that 
I feel some hesitancy in advising. Generally 
speaking, however, unless as one coat among 
several, I say don’t. Ifa man wishes and can 
afford to have a number of different overcoats 
made, a raglan of some waterproof material, or 
a storm coat is all well and good, but if one 
contemplates having but one or two outer coats, 
I suggest some other styles. For a driving coat 
ora rainy day, and, for that matter, a rainy night 
coat, as already said, among several, the raglan 
is good style, and as a material there is a pretty 
black-gray cloth with an almost impercepti- 
ble plaid in the same shades woven through it. 
This is one of the newest materials for over- 
coats, and has rather the most style of any cloth 
I have seen. Undecided herring-bone weaves 
in dark black-gray are also good-looking. 


CORRECT CUT IN RAGLANS 


The correctly made raglan of last winter was 
cut to hang loosely from the shoulders, ana for 
a man of five feet nine inches in hight it was 
about forty-eight inches long. That is proba- 
bly the length the coat of this year will have 
when intended as an ordinary town coat for 
all-round wear; but when ordering a raglan 
for use as a rain or rough-weather garment, I 
advise having it made two or three inches 
longer. The very long loose raglan has more 
style than the shorter coats, and it affords better 
protection to the legs from the rain and wind. 
The seams should be double-stitched a half an 
inch, with edges to correspond ; the pockets 
placed on the inside and reached through vertical 
slits ; and there should be cuffs on the sleeves 
two and one-half inches broad, with rounded 
corners. ‘There should be no breast-pocket, 
and the four buttons, besides the smaller button 
under the lapel for the tab, should be of bore 
to match in shade the color of the coat mate- 
rial. 


TOO EARLY TO PREDICATE STYLES 


It is still somewhat too early in the season 
to predict with certainty what will be the most 
fashionable of this winter’s coats, but I am in- 
clined to think that the long, full-backed 
Chesterfield and the Kennel will be much in 
voguc. The first of these was perhaps the 
smartest coat of last-spring, particularly among 
the younger set, and it seems probable that 
there will be no change. It is a simple-look- 
ing garment, very long and with a full back. 
I have called it a long Chesterfield for lack of 
a better designation, although in finish it does 
not entirely correspond with the ordinary coat 
of that name; in fact, I have seen a number 
of the same general shape which do not in every 
detail correspond with each other. The style 
which I have particularly in mind is single- 
breasted, fly front with four bone buttons ; has 
a velvet collar, turned-back cuffs two and one- 
half inches broad, with rounded corners ; side 
pockets like those of the raglan—that is to say, 
with vertical slits—and a breast-pocket without 
flap, but no distinctive shoulder seam or other 
characteristic. The seams are double-stitched, 
and there are no slits at the bottom, either at 
the back or on thesides. I have also seen this 
coat without breast-pocket, and still again with 
ordinary flap side pockets, and with side pock- 
ets set diagonally instead of being either square 
or vertical. 

This coat may be made of almost any of the 
overcoat materials—in medium or dark gray, 
or of the tan and sage-green tones of covert 
coating. Through the day a derby hat may 
be worn with it as with a raglan, but a high hat 
always looks best with a long coat of any cut or 
style. 


FASHIONS NOT SET UNTIL LATE AUTUMN 


It is not until nearly the close of autumn 
that fashions in. overcoats for winter are defi- 
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nitely established. The season so far has 
brought forth little distinctly new in this line, 
and it does not seem probable that there will he 
many very noticeable changes in style. Last 
year was rather unusual in this respect, and it 
is rarely the case, as I have said before, that 
fashions in overcoats last but through one season. 
There is one new type, however, concerning 
which I shall have something to say in a subse- 
quent article. Besides the kennel coat and the 
Thorndyke, both smart models of last winter 
and spring, there is another outer coat which 
deserves mention, although I am unable to give 
it an exact name, if indeed it has one. The 
front, which is single-breasted and with fly but- 
toning, falls straight from the lapels like that of 
the kennel coat, but the back and sides though 
cut in somewhat at the waist have not the 
spring of that garment, and there is no waist 
seam. The skirts hang well away from the 
legs with somewhat of a flare, and on each side 
inclined slightly toward the back are slit well 
up from the bottom. The seams and edges are 
double stitched a little over a quarter of an inch. 
The side packets are set diagonally with flaps, 
and the breast pocket, set almost straight, also 
has a flap. A small change pocket is made 
inside the right side pocket. The coat has a 
velvet collar, and around the cuffs of the sleeves, 
which are about four inches in breadth, there is 
a narrow piping of velvet. Although the cuffs are 
somewhat wider than those of most coats, they 
are cut in the same way; that is, of the same 
breadth all the way around, and with rounded 
corners. This is an extremely good outer coat 
for afternoon or evening and may be made of 
almost any medium or light weight cloth of 
smooth finish. A fine mixture of brown and 
olive green with a soft, smooth finish is a pretty 
material, 


SPORTING OUTER COAT 


A new and rather sporting-looking outer coat 


for shooting is made to combine the character- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


istic of the raglan and the Thorndyke, though 
following neither the one nor the other in exact 
detail. It buttons close up to the neck and has 
five bone buttons down the front. The shoul- 
der seams are of the raglan type, double-stitched, 
and the sleeves around the cuffs have a double 
row of stitching. Just below the second button 
in front there is a yoke, and directly under this 
on each side there is a rather large breast pocket, 
patched and covered with a flap. Lengthwise 
down the middle of these pockets there is a box- 
plait like that on the Norfolk jacket, and to 
this the flap buttons with a bone button to 
match those on the front of the coat. The side 
pockets are large, also patched and covered by 
flaps, but, although they button, there is no 
plait ; the coat hangs loosely from the shoulders 
and falls to the knees. As a material a Harris 
tweed would be good. The coat may be worn 
over an ordinary shooting jacket and with 
knickerbockers and gaiters it makes a sports- 
manlike costume. 


SWEATER IN TWO SHADES OF GRAY 


The mention of outing clothes reminds me 
that I have noticed at one of our haberdashers 
some rather smart-looking sweaters, made of a 
mixed gray and green wool, with broad ribs, 
these being so knitted that the ribs were much 
grayer in color than the space between. Evi- 
dently two different wools were used, one in 
which the green predominated, and the other 
composed mostly of gray, but the effect was fairly 


good and unusual. For autumn wear and even in | 


winter when the weather is not severe, I advise 


the sweater cut down at the neck to show the | 


collar and waistcoat, as being the smartest and 
by all means the best looking ; but for certain 
uses, and in very cold weather, the sweater with 
high roll collar is preferable. Either style may 
be used for walking, golf, skating, coasting or 
any general country wear. Now that the 


warm weather is past, knickerbockers will be | 





more usually worn for golf than during the | 


summer. 
as a material Harris tweed is, I think, about 
the best. ; 
mixed Scotch wool with broad ribs, and gaiters 
of box cloth. 


FOOT WEAR 


In the shapes of boots there is practically no 
change. ‘The rounded toe and rather broad 
heavy sole still continue to be in vogue, and | 
buttons are smarter than laces except on tan | 


There is no change in their cut, and | 


Stockings should be of rather heavy | 


boots. For morning wear, and afternoon" also, 
with any clothes less formal than a frock coat, 
black calf boots with moderately thick extension 
soles, which lie flat on the ground throughout 
their entire length, that is which do not 
turn up at the toes, are the most fashionable ; 
but with a frock patent leathers are best. I am 
aware that some men wear well-polished calf 
boots with a frock coat in preference to patent 
leather, reserving that entirely for evening use, 
but personally I am in favor of a moderately 
heavy and substantial-looking patent leather 
boot as being in better keeping with the formal, 
or at least full afternoon attire. 

With evening dress a somewhat lighter boot 
may be worn, and for dinners or dances patent 
leather low shoes are usual; the exceedingly 
light and thin-soled dancing pump has gone 
almost entirely out of use. Fancy capped boots 
are occasionally seen upon men who dress well, 
but are, I think, by no means the best stvle. 
Tan boots are little worn during the winter 
season in town, but still for very rough weather, 
when the snow and slush are thick upon 
the streets, a pair of heavy laced tan boots with 
thick extension soles are as serviceable in town 
as they are in the country. Under hard treat- 
ment they look better than calf and do not re- 
quire such constant polishing. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to say that tan boots, no mat- 
ter what the weather, may be worn only with 
a sack suit or some attire even less formal. 


THE ILLUSTRATION 


The illustration is of a black morning coat, 
with double-breasted waistcoat and rather dark 
gray striped worsted trousers. ‘There was a de- 
tailed description of this garment in Vogue of 
11 October. 

How. 








Communications must 


be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others 


will receive consideration with a view te 


publication. 





SMARTLY DRESSED 
MEN 


should have their morning coats cut 
this season somewhat longer in the 
skirt than heretofore and perhaps 
shaped in atrifle more at the sides 
and back. Flap pockets may be 
worn with these coats for business, 
but for other occasions they look 
better without them. You should 
have a double-breasted waistcoat 
with this garment. 

Vicunas, Shetlands, Oxfords or 
Angolas in Black or Very Dark 
Greys are the proper materials to 
use. 

Iam now showing an extensive 
line of these goods from the best 
English Mills, together with many 
attractive patterns in imported wool- 
ens for lounging suits, etc. 

I would call particular attention 
to some exclusive novelties in ENG- 
LISH RAGLAN COATINGS 
which I have just received from 
London. These goods, which are 
rainproof and most desirable for this 
style of coat, cannot be had else- 
where in the United States. 


E. O. THOPIPSON, Jr. 
Custom Tailor 
245 Broadway 

New York 
I have no connection whatever with the 


Ready-made Clothing Company on the ist 
floor of 245 Broadway. 


2d Floor 
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WEEKLY PATTERN 


18 OCTOBER, 1900 


VOGUE'S 
NUMBER 86 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 


signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut trom any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 
Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 
to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


He pattern for this week is for a new 
I coat suitable for boys from three to 
six years. The model is original with 
us and the pattern cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
The coat is very pretty made of dark blue or 
brown melton and piped with red cloth around 
the standing collar and the turn-back cuffs. The 
belt at the back and down the front edge outside 
the buttons, which should be of black bone, or 
cloth-covered. A tam o’ shanter of cloth to 
match also piped with red would look well 
worn with it. 
To make this coat will require one yard and 
a half of 54-inch material. Broadcloth, ker- 
sey, diagonal, and Oxford are all suitable ma- 
terials. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


He clothes for children while very sensi- 

I ble, are at the same time made 
in pretty models for both boys and 

girls. The models for babies up to two years 


of age are the same for both sexes, boys and 
girls being dressed alike in frocks of nainsook, 


INFANT'S CAP 
( See text ) 


French cambric, etc. The clothes of a mod- 
ern baby are a knitted wool band with shoulder 
strap: a knitted woolen jacket with sleeves : 
cotton diapers: flannel petticoat with band : 
white petticoat and long nainsook dress. In 
summer the woolen jacket and the flannel pet- 
ticoat may be omitted, but the knit band should 
be worn night and day until the child is three 
or four years old, as it is a safeguard against 
many ills. When a child is six months old it 
should be changed to short clothes, as in these 
they have so much more freedom and can 
kick and exercise. The clothes are the 
same, with the exception that a_ waist 
is used over the undershirt, to which 
the diapers are pinned, and the petticoats but- 
toned. Some petticoats are made with waists, 
and reach to the shoulders, but undoubtedly the 
other fashion is best, as it does not make so 
many thicknesses over the body. When the 
child puts on short clothes, he wears long 
stockings, and soft kid shoes with soft soles. 
In summer socks may be worn. Some moth- 
ers think their children can wear socks the year 
around without getting cold, but, even if they 
do not develop a cold. many children would be 
much stronger if they were kept thoroughly 
warm. Small children spend much of their 
time upon the floor, or in small chairs near the 
floor, where the air is much cooler than above, 
and very often a draught blows across the floor. 
Many illnesses would be prevented if mothers 


and nurses were careful to see that the children’s 
extremities were always warm, for if their 
legs and arms are cold their bodies are not warm 
enough. At two years old boys and girls clothes 
begin to differ. The girls wear little dresses like 
Nos. 21 and 17 in this number of Vogue ; the 
boys, suit like 1, 2 and 11, with a kilt skirt 
and knickerbockers underneath, also the Russian 
suits. These are worn up to five or six years; after 
that the sailor suits like Nos. 14 and 11 and the 
cheviot suit No. 9; these are correct with reefers of 
cheviot and sailor caps or with a short black coat. 
For smaller boys the coats Nos. 2 and 10, also 
the pattern coat. From ten to eighteen the 
suits Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7, with coats and hats like 
12, 13 and 15. After a boy is thirteen he 
should dress like a man, with these exceptions : 
he does not wear a high hat, a full evening dress 
or a frock coat until he reaches the college 
age. It also depends somewhat upon the size of 
the boy when he should change his style ot dress 
and wear long trousers. Some boys of twelve 
are as tall and large as men, others very 
small for their age. For dancing school 
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stockings, hats and coats are described in the 
other part of the paper under Descriptions of 
Fashions. It is much better not to over-dress 
children, but to have their garments well-made 
and of good material. There is a tendency 
among American mothers to elaborately dress 
their children, crimp their hair and in many 
ways make them uncomfortable. Often, too, 
a girl grows up thinking she is extremely pretty 
because she has been admired for her clothes 
while a tiny child. Well-gowned but not con- 
spicuously should be the rule in children’s 
clothes. 


INFANT’S CAP 


His cap is in the first size for a young 

i baby. For the cap one skein of 
white super-fingering will be needed 

and two needles, No. 11. Cast on 72 stitches 
and work 1 inch in a rib of 3 plain, 3 purl. 
Work 1 row in plain knitting. Make a row 
of holes thus : Wool forward, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. Knit 1 row plain. In the next row 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 86, LITTLE BOY'S COAT 


( Published by request ) 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 86 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


small boys wear velvet suits in the Russian 
blouse style or of serge and piqué, older 
boys the sailor suits, and older still the Eton suit; 
then the Tuxedo. For little girls, numbers 18 
and 19 are good models. No. 23 is 
especially useful for the country. The sweater 
is made of white wool with white serge kilted 
skirt, or red with plaid red skirt, or blue with 
blue serge skirt. The blue and red sweaters 
look best if worn with turnover linen collars in 
white. Number twenty-two is also a very 
pretty model, box-plaited back and front and 
in the middle of the sleeve. ‘The gown is worn 
over a separate yoke and collar of lawn, or 
muslin, which can be easily laundered. The 
yoke opening of the gown and the cuffs are of 
embroidery. A pretty combination would be 
dark blue serge with bands of Persian em- 
broidery, in dull shades of blue, yellow and red. 
Yoke and collar of tucked lawn. Belt of tan 
leather. These models are correct for from two 
to twelve, after which the models like numbers 
20, 6118 and 6120 are more suitable. For 
party frocks several models are illustrated. Fine 
nainsook lace or embroidery trimmed and worn 
with sashes and shoulder knots are pretty. Also 
gowns of light blue or pink crépe de chine with 
fine guimps of white. The styles of shoes, 


knit 40, turn and knit 8, turn and knit 12; 
work in this manner, working 4 more stitches 
each time until you have ‘‘ turned and knit- 
ted’’ 36, then turn and knit to the end and 
knit 1 row back. Now for the shaping of the 
crown of the cap: * Knit 36 (this is the cen- 
tre of the cap). Turn and slip 1, knit 1, 
draw the slipped stitch over the knitted, knit 
plain to end, knit back 35. Turn and repeat 
the last 2 rows, always with 1 less in the re- 
turning row until 12 stitches have been slipped. 
In the 12th repetition, pick up those 12, which 
will bring you to the centre of the cap again, 
and repeat from *. At the second time of 
working the 12th repetition, work to the end 
of the entire 72 stitches, and work on the 36 
stitches of this side of the cap in the same manner 
as the first 36, beginning trom first * and re- 
peating twice. When the second repetition 
has been finished, sew the two sets of 36 stitches 
up the back of the crown and along the top of 
the head. Pick up the stitches along the front 
from one edge of the ribbing to the other, and 
knit 1 row plain. Make a row of holes thus : 
Wool forward, knit 2 together, knit 1, draw 
the two-together-stitch over the knitted one 
and repeat. Knit 1 or 2 rows plain and cast 
off. Run a ribbon into the front and back. 
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REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 
: requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No, Golf Cape. 
Drop Skirt. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket, 
Shirt W aust. 
Light Summer Skirt. 
Light Summer Bodice ot No. 11. 
Bathing Suit. 
Three Stock Collars. 
Little Boy's Frock. 
Little Girl’s Dress. 
Eton Jacket, 
Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
Three Corset Covers. 
Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
Fancy Wrap. 
Laee Coat. 
Chemise and Drawers. 
Night Gown. 
Dressing Gown. 
Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
Cnild’« Coat. 
Shirt Waist. 
Silk Waist. 
Girl's Coat. 
Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
Box Plaited Skirt. 
Fancy Silk Bodice. 
Child’s Afternoon F rock. 
Dressing Sacque. 
Plain Shirt Waist. 
Three Siceves. 
Bed Jacket. 
Fancy Wash Waist. 
Yoke Night Gown. 
Skirt Suitable for Wasb Material 
Waist of No. 52. 
Box Plaited Shirt. 
Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
Little Boy's Russian Suit. 
Tucked Silk Eton. 
Short Skirt. 
Nine-gored Tailor Skirt. 
Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
Fancy Lace Bolero. 
Tucked Circular Skirt. 
Plain Tailor Shirt, 
Collarless Eton. 
Girl’s Wash Frock. 
Bathing Suit. 
Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
Fancy Cape. 
. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 
. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 
. 7 Norfolk Jacket. 
. 72 New Corset Covers. 
. 73 Three-Piece Skirt with plaited flounce, 
. 74 Fancy Petticoat. 
. 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
. 76 Young Girl's Dress. 
+ 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 
- 78 Closed Drawers. 
. 79 Flannel Shirt. 
. 80 Tailor Skirt. 
. 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No, 80. 
. 82 Short Petticoat. 
. 83 Fancy Blouse. 
84 Skirt for soft fabrics. 
vo. 85 Tucked Shirt. 
. 86 Little Boy’s Coat. 


io. OF 
. 62 
- 63 
. 64 
. 65 
. 66 
. 67 
. 8B 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No, 87 Trimmed Skirt. 
CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 

Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 

tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 

bodice, $2; a jacket, $23; a long cloak or 

coat, $3; a sleeve, 50 cents. These prices 

include, besides, the flat paper from which to 

cut, a half model made up to serve as a guide 
when making. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH STREET 
New York 


E Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


WN CHE TOD, o «bin vine scans sas 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This couvon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for patiern, 
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t=" If your dealer does not keep Conttzellr Spool 


Silk it is because he can make more money selling an 
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STRONG Ks 
TO BREAK” * inferior kind. Don’t let him substitute. Insist on Corti- 














celli—no matter what the clerk says—Even if you have to go to another store. 





Made by NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, ae ee 
32 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. Booklet free on postal request. 
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AN IDEAL DAY NURSERY 


Room that the children can call their 

A own and in which they can play all 
sorts of games without fear of disturb- 

ing the rest of the household or ruining the 
room is a great acquisition, ani not only bene- 
fits the children for the time being, but the in- 
fluence. of the happy hours spent without re- 
straint go far toward forming their characters. 

The children that are constantly being told 
that they must do this, and must do that, natur- 
ally become peevish and do not look back to 
their childhood days as the happiest time of 
their life, as they should. 

Of course to have the room perfect in every 
detail would require a considerable outlay of 
money, but the same ideas that we give can be 
carried out on a small scale. 

If you live in the country, we should advise 
building the room separately from the house, 
either joined by a covered piazza or quite apart. 
The room should be about twenty-five feet long, 
and twelve wide and eight feet high, with a 
southern and western exposure. On both 
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these sides should be large, low windows. The 
roof may be flat and tinned, or peaked and 
shingled. The exterior matters little so that it is 
rain-proof and not unsightly. The inside 
should be ceiled its entire hight, the ceiling 
also ceiled and crossed with beams. 

About four feet from the floor there should 
be a shelf twelve inches wide running entirely 
around the room, with the exception of the 
windows and the fireplace, which should be on 
the north side of the room and be built of brick 
and an outside chimney. Above the shelf the wall 
is covered with burlaps in a pretty shade of red. 
On the shelf, which is divided into sections to 
suit the demands of the children, that is, each 
child has part of the shelf which is its own and 
upon which is placed his toys, books and anything 
else that he likes. A few good casts are also 
decorative placed on this shelf and stand out well 
against the red, besides instructing the children 
and giving them an idea of beauty. Above the 
shelf hang pictures in plain oak frames. 

Around three sides of the room runs a low 
broad enclosed seat, which can be opened either 
at the top or underneath. This is also divided 
among the children, and in it they keep their 
blocks, skates and all unsightly toys, carpenters’ 
tools, paints, rubber boots, etc. The wood- 
work, if of pine, can be left in the natural 
color and shellacked. The floor can be finished 
in the same way, with one large rug in the 
centre, or it may be covered with green denim 
stretched on. The light may be had from 
chandeliers of gas or kerosene. 

The furniture should be plain and strong. Low 
chairs without rockers. One long table at which 
the children can sit comfortably, read, write, 


study or draw. Also two smaller tables on 
which games may be played. The open fire 
will heat it in winter, also prove a source of 
amusement, in roasting chestnuts, popping 
corn, etc., on dark winter afternoons and even- 
ings. 

aT, it is not possible to have a room of this 
kind built for your children, much can be done 
with a room in your house. On the top floor 
is the best as these rooms usually have more 
light and are out of the way. 

Often in the country there is a stable in con- 
nection with the house. Part of that can be 
partitioned off and made into a nice play-room 
without much expense. To a family with 
several children a play-room is a great comfort, 
especially if it is detached from the house, as 
they are saved the noise and disorder that chil- 
dren must make if they are to be happy. 

In the country they could keep their sleds, 
their wet coats, their overshoes, etc., all in 
this room, where they would be out of the way. 

A closet for things of this kind would be a 
good addition. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI.- 
TED INCOMES 


MAKING OVER 


Aluable assistants in the making of our 

\ new gowns are the new models, of 
which there is a plenty to follow, and 

from a wide assortment of which one may 
choose, but a most important need for those of 
not over-large revenues, is help in the matter of 
smartening up our last year’s gowns into a sem- 
blance of new ones. At this moment hundreds 
of women are mentally struggling with this 
problem, as they unpack winter trunks, and put 
their contents through a rigid examination. 
Light cloths, especially the grays, and yellow or 
pink fawns, which are sure to be much faded 
if they have been put to constant service, loom 





up discouragingly. But the best of advice in 
this case, is to rip the skirts from their belts, 
and under silk skirts, if they have them. Re- 
move, next, all manner of trimmings from the 
bodices, and then pack them off to a good and 
reliable dyer—an extravagant one, perhaps, but 
the dollar or two spent in the higher price is 
well worth the difference, as the dyes are not 
only superior, but the dyers understand handling 
such gowns, as well as all finely made wearing 
apparel. 

While browns and fawns in reddish tones are 
the modish shades of the season, by all means 
select among those shades, if possible, puce, 
about which we hear so much as a smart color. 
We will find it a rich dark plum-purple, gener- 
ally becoming, and one that can bear light 
touches of pale blue, or a pale-greenish turquoise 
toacharm. Bits of lace and bits of fur for the 
front of a bodice, in puce cloth, tell emphati- 
cally. There are reds and mignonette-greens, 
and good blues besides, but the choice will of 
course depend upon the use we are to put the 
gown to. 


AFTER THE DYEING 


Looking at the dyed gown for visiting and 
house-wear we will choose silk pipings or band 
stitchings in silk as an economical way of 
trimming it, and as the trimming velvets are 
not very much more in price they are to be 


FOR ‘*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 


considered favorably with small accessories of hem. 


gold braids, small gold buttons and black velvet 
ribbons in very narrow widths we have all that 
is necessary. 


LITTLE ORNATENESS RECOMMENDED 


A fixed idea in remodeling is to be this: if we 
would avoid ventures and fool’sh expenditures, 
keep the skirts, as near as possible, very simply 
trimmed. Let the lower part of the bodices also 
be exempt from trimming, but indulge in a little 
extravagance for the upper chemisette effects. 
Chemisettes are much smaller than heretofore, 
and their attached collar bands also, which are 
no longer on the best frocks, the fancy stocks 
they were, but are high straight bands fastening 
in the back. There are some abnormally long 
thin necks, however, which would be deformed 
by a wide flat band of this character, and for 
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them some deviation of line into side points or 
a waved top line is to be preferred. Better still 
is a band with a small turn-over collar at the 
top, having a slight circular spring. A turn- 
over collar as deep as the highest band is also 
worn on severely plain cloth or serge Eton bod- 
ices and jackets. To certain faces this finish is 
more becoming than any other. 


BRAIDS A UTILITY TRIMMING 


For made over street gowns, in all kinds of 
woollens, there is nothing better than the pres- 
ent modish manner of trimming, which we see 
adopted on new gowns, by the use of braids, 
and very wide ones, soft and pliable, and match- 
ing the materials usually, though in case of 
reds, black ones should be chosen. A mere 
trifle, like a piping of the same shade of taffeta, 
laid on the upper side of these braids, which 
takes but very little silk to accomplish it, has a 
happy effect, but may also have the skirt lines 
of braid start in front, giving the narrow tablier 
or apron front, then turn them low down into 
round or angular corners, and end the bottom 
in straight cross lines eighteen or twenty-two 
inches apart in the back, letting the back mid- 
dle of skirt fall down quite plain. Finish these 
braid ends with a rosette of the braid, or taffeta, 
or with large crochet buttons. Another simple 
but smart effect, consists in starting the braid in 
the same apron way at the belt in front, but in- 
troduce three of four more lines, according to 
the size of figure. These lines are all to be 
vertical, but beginning with the front ones, 
which should only escape the knee line, the 
others must drop each a little below the other, 
gradually, so that the last one from the hip 
will be the longest, and fall not far from the 





This gives an effect of hight, and takes 
away from robustness of figure. 


A SKIRT HINT 


Still another helpful hint for making over is 
to shorten the original skirt by cutting it into a 
long tunic, and introducing, to fill out the length, 
a shaped bottom piece in a darker shade of cloth 
if the gown is of cloth. This tunic hangs 
separately over it, and may have few narrow 
quarter-inch cloth bands—fiveis a good number— 
stitched on the tunic for trimming, while the bot- 
tom piece is left plain, and cut deep enough so as 
not to be exposed at the top by the movement 
of the tunic in walking. All these tunics or 
overskirts, require to be tacked as far as the 
knee at least, some much lower. Before leay- 
ing this skirt trimming to describe the bodice, 
the narrow bands mentioned instead of bordering 
the bottom in unbroken lines, will show a 
much newer touch if the cloth bands are cut 
into two lengths, reaching from front to back 
each, and long enough to allow them at those 
points to form a latticework, and yet be long 
enough to carry the lines downward two inches 
or so as the end of ribbon. Three or five rows 
of bands may be chosen for this effect. It must 
not be forgotten that such cloth bands require 
to be sent to a tailor to be cut. These very 
narrow ones require but one row of stitching 
through the middle. On pale colored cloths 
white cloth bands are charming, as will be found 
to be the case, if these suggestions are carried out 
in those exquisite house shades of cloth. Gold 
and silver braids may take the place of cloth 
when desired. 


BODICE—SHOULDER COLLARS—UNDERSLEEVE 
As for bodices it is a matter of personal choice 





and becomingness whether we select the models 
which require a separate or simulated boléro. 
Bodice fronts have, in most cases, been given the 
pouch or blouse, which was supposed to be 
déemodé. On the contrary nothing is smarter. 
This blouse lies low, close to the belt, is moder- 
ate, and accents the long fronts which are in 
vogue. Front openings are no longer expansive, 
but quite narrow and straight. The old line of 
guimpe obtains no longer. Backs are flat and 
plain, usually up to shoulder line. Shoulder 
collars are many and in diverse forms. They are 
as ubiquitous as the boléro itself, while on the 
most dressy bodices one invariably meets with a 
slight décolletage at the top in order to shew a 
beautiful high chemisette and its neckband. So 
suddenly popular has the undersleeve become 
that not to see it on house and street gowns is 
rather the exception at present. But the true 
discrimination of it is this : for house and visit- 
ing gowns the undersleeve in all its modish 
vagaries is acceptable and embellishing ; and so 
it is for what is often called a dressmaker’s 
cloth or wool creation. But for the matter of 
that the tailors send out the same style of gown; 
so in both cases the undersleeve answers well 
enough. When a tailor-made suit in the best 
taste is to be ordered, however, and the tailor 
ranks high in his art, he will hardly advise the 
undersleeve. It is out of character—too fussy 
and clumsy to be smart in cloth, and if not in 
cloth it is not severely tailor-made. 
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Price $4.00 doz. 








The s2ew Derby Dcarf 


Made in Plain Colored and Figured 


Repp Silks 


Price $7.50 to $2 00 


The f2ew MWellerus Collar 





























THE LOUIS XV. STAY 
FOR THE NEW FIGURE 


]% presenting this stay to the readers of 

Vocus, I am introducing an article of 
dress which is much ahead of any corset 
now made, This stay positively gives the 
new figure which so many other corsets are 
supposed to impart to their wearers. 

A glance at the above representation of 
the Louis XV will disclose many points of 
difference and superiority between it and 
other corsets, but I would respectfully sug- 
gest that patrons and others, when possible, 
inspect it at my parlors. But where this is 
impracticable, if bust, hips, underarm and 
belt measurements are sent I will promptly 
fill mail orders and guarantee a satisfactory 
fit. Price $12.00 and upward, according to 
material desired. 


H. C. WATSON, 


21 West 30th Street, > New York 








FRANCIS 


O’NEILL 


BOYS’, GIRLS’ AND INFANTS’ 


Slippers, Ties and Shoes 





WE"pay as much, if anything, more, attention to the fitting out of these 
LITTLE CUSTOMERS than we do to our grown-up patrons; and, as we 
especially desire to increase our business in this department, we are offering 
most select stock at REASONABLE PRICES. 


Our GIRLS’ LINES run in price from ° 


Our INFANTS’ LINES are 


. 


$2.25 to $3.00 
$1.50 and $1.75 


(Prices chiefly depending on the colors) 


Our MISSES’ LINES (that run in size from No. 11 to No. 2 are of 
a trifle more expensive workmanship) are in price 


from : 


$3.50 to $4.00 


1170 and 1172 BROADWAY 




























Mme. India Sutherland 


Importer and Designer of 


Gowns and Wraps 
14 West 45th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 
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DAINTY GARMENTS FOR AN INFANT 


FoR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’ 


ANOTHER PAGE 
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(Continued trom page tii) 

Ricut Ficure.—Child’s coat of pastel blue 
French broadcloth lined with white satin. From 
under a yoke cut in rounded points and closely 
stitched with white silk, this dainty coat 
hangs in small plaits stitched to give a long- 
waisted effect, with spear-points embroidered in 
white silk below waist line, at which place the 
plaits are allowed to flare. The sleeves have 
cappings of the stitched cloth matching yoke in 
design and are also laid in small stitched plaits 
on outer part. The fancy collar, revers and 
turned-back cuffs are of white moiré with an 
applied cut-work design of the cloth with a 
fancy white silk cord on the surface of the 
tiny bands. Hat of black panne velvet with 
crown draped into two high points in front and 
large bow of pink satin ribbon. Brim of the 
panne shirred and points edged with black 
feather trimming. 
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BecinnNinc AT Lerr.—Dress for girl of 
twelve in pale mahogany silk poplin, lined with 
cream taffeta. The skirt is in three pieces, the 
circular sides being laid in small under plaits at 
front gore, and stitched down to six inches of 
hem. The hem is finished with rows of stitch- 
ing, fulness round sides and back in small tucks. 
The waist, which is fastened to the skirt band, 
is made with clusters of tucks. A vest front of 
tucked white taffeta, stitched with mahogany, 
and hatiste lace insertion, blouses slightly over 
belt. Wide collar, in plaits on shoulders, of 
batiste embroidery, bordered with band of white 
taffeta, stitched: with the mahogany silk. Nar- 
row belt of taffeta similarly finished. Sleeves 
with group of tucks down outer part, cuff fin- 
ished with stitched taffeta band. Collar of 
poplin with taffeta band at top. 

Lower Lerr Corner.—Frock for child in 
white nainsook, with long-waisted effect. The 
very short skirt has two ruffles of Valenciennes 
insertion and nainsook, edged with lace to 
match, The baby waist has seam at skirt 
band hidden by row of insertion showing col- 
ored ribbon, and rosette and loops on left side 
It is made with up and down insertions of the 
Valenciennes, finished with frill of lace round 
the neck. Elbow sleeves with lace ruffle. 

Mippte Ficure.—Gown for young girl in 
brown French cheviot, lined throughout with 
brown taffeta. The circular skirt has a circular 
flounce, finished with rows of stitching at head- 
ing and on hem. Fulness at back in an in- 
verted plait. The coat has Russian blouse 
effect with tight-fitting single piece back. 
Fancy collar, revers and front facings of moss- 
green panne velvet, finished with several rows 
of stitching and two bands of narrow black 
military braid, having row of tiny gilt buttons 
between ; shaped belt to match. Fastenings of 
black silk buttons with loops. Sleeves are bell- 
shaped, showing under sleeve of the stitched 
panne velvet, with cheviot wristband. 

Ricut Ficure.—Party dress of accordion- 
plaited pink liberty satin over pink taffeta. The 
taffeta foundation is finished with a narrow 
rufle of same. The accordion-plaited skirt 
joins the waist, under a crushed belt of the lib- 
erty satin. The waist and puff sleeve are ac- 
cordion-plaited ; collar round shoulders of cream- 
color Russian lace, finished at top with ruche 
of the satin. Guimpe and long sleeves of sheer 
white batiste with rows of Valenciennes inser- 
tion. Frills of lace to match at neck and 
wrists. 
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We illustrate in this number several pretty 
ways of dressing children’s hair. In the upper 
figure the back hair hangs loose in the neck. 
The front hair is brought up from the forehead 
slightly pompadour and tied on the right side 
with three-inch white taffeta ribbon. Colors to 
match the gown worn may also be used. 

Urrer Lerr.—Curling hair with short 
fluffy bang. 

Uprer Ricut.—This style is pretty for girls 
from twelve until their hair is put up. For 
younger girls the hair is dressed just the same 
except the braid is left to hang down the back 
and is tied on the end with a bow instead of be- 
ing turned up as in the illustration. The 
upper hair is divided across the crown, slightly 
pompadour, and tied with three-inch black 
taffeta ribbon ; the hair is then brushed in with 
the rest and braided, the braid being turned up 
and tied. If the hair is short it may be left 


















unbraided and tied with ribbon half way between 
the nape of the neck and the end of the hair. 

Lower Lert.—Here the hair is dressed in 
the same way but left unbraided and not tied 
with ribbon. This is not a pretty style unless 
the girl has beautiful hair which waves natur- 
ally or is well crimped. 

Lower Ricut.—For naturally curly hair. 
The front is cut ina fringe. A band of ribbon 
in a becoming color tied around the head inside 
of the two front curls, the front curls being also 
tied with ribbon to match about the centre of 
their length. It is still prettier, we think, to 
bring the two front curls up to the crown of the 
head slightly to the left of the middle and there 
tie with wide black or white ribbon, having the 
front hair slightly pompadour like upper right 
figure instead of cut short. 
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Basy CLoTHEs—BEGINNING AT THE Lower 
Ricut Corner.—Cachemire wrapper, em- 
broidered in delicate shades of pink and green. 
Bibs of fine piqué, embroidered in white, with 
tiny embroidered frills. Quilted bib, embroi- 
dered. Bib of linen and lace. Long coat of 
fine white cachemire, with cape and hood em- 
broidered in white silk. Long slip of nainsook, 
hand-made and trimmed with tucks, Valenci- 
ennes insertion and lace. Little boots of pink, 
laced with pink. Hood of fine white silk, 
with full ruche of silk and lace, with rosette 
of white ribbon. Mittens of white wool, with 
baby ribbon run through the wrists. Bonnet 
of fine point lace over white silk, with ruche 
of silk around the edge and silk bow. Moc- 
casin boots of chamois, embroidered with silk. 
Elaborate long dress of French nainsook, 
trimmed with fine lace and insertion. Flannel 
sacque in white, embroidered in pink. Barrow 
coat of white flannel, feather-stitched and em- 
broidered in white silk. Coat of white silk, 
smocked and embroidered in white. Chiffon 
ruffle under the edge of the cap.. Long petti- 
coat of white flannel, embroidered in white 
silk. The white skirts are made in the same 
way and trimmed, with lace, tucking and inser- 
tion, like the skirts of the slip. Nurse in 
centre, in plain black Henrietta cloth, with 
turn-over collar and cuffs of white linen and 
large white apron. Baby in christening robeof 
very fine French nainsook ; embroidery real 
Valenciennes insertion and lace. Rosettes on 
the short sleeves of white ribbon. 

1. Suit for small boy of fine blue serge or 
velveteen with knickerbockers to match. 
Turn-back cuffs and collar of white linen, not 
stiffened. Black stockings. Patent leather slip- 

TS. 

m 2. Overcoat and cap of white corduroy, or 
of cloth. Double-breasted. Buttons on pock- 
ets, cuffs, and tront, of pearl in two sizes, 

3. Covert coat for boy of eight or nine. 
Suit and cap of cheviot. Black stockings. 
Calf-skin buttoned boots. 

4. Suit with Norfolk jacket of plaid cheviot. 
White Eton collar. Small red silk tie. Black 
stocking. Calf-skin boots. 

5. Suit with Norfolk jacket of black chev- 
iot. Eton collar, black tie. 

6. Eton suit of black imported dress worsted. 
Eton collar and black satin four-in-hand tie. 
Patent leather pumps. For boy of thirteen. 

7, 8. School suits of cheviot or cassimeres 
with cutaway coats and long trousers. White 
collar, either Eton or high-banded turn-over, 
depending upon the size and age of the boy. If 
tall and over thirteen, the high-banded turn- 
over collar looks best. 

9. School suit in a new cut, made of mixed 
cheviot with fancy waistcoat in red or green. A 
waistcoat of the same may also be worn. Cap 
to match. 

10. Boy’s coat of dark blue kersey with 
large hat of tarpaulin or felt. Buttons of pearl. 
Or the coat may be of white cloth with white 
felt hat. This is more appropriate for a small 
boy. Leggings to match, 

11. Sailor suit with short trousers made of 
piqué, linen, duck or serge. Collar and cuffs of 
red galatea braided with white ; plastron of white 
duck or flannel ; sailor knot of black silk. 

12. Covert coat in tan. Derby hat. 
cheviot trousers. 

13. Overcoat for bcy of sixteen, with fly- 
front, made of smooth kersey. Derby hat. 
Cheviot trousers. Patent leather boots. Mocha 
gloves in gray. 

14. Sailor suit. Blouse of white linen 
duck, with extra collar of blue galatea. 


Blue 
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Dickey of white duck. Sailor knot of black 
sik. Trousers of dark blue cheviot. 

15. Double-breasted overcoat for boy of 
fifteen in Oxford, with velvet collar. Striped 
worsted trousers, Calfskin buttoned boots. 
Derby hat. Dogskin gloves heavily stitched. 

16. Outing suit for young boy of cheviot. 
Plaid stockings and cheviot cap. Calf-skin 
boots. 

17. Gown for little girl of fine white nain- 
sook, feather. stitched with white. Tan stock- 
ings and shoes. 

18. Frock for small girl of dull green vel- 
veteen, with yoke and epaulettes of lace ; rib- 
bon and bow in light blue. 

19. Girl’s sailor suit of blue serge, with 
extra collar of red galatea. Tie of black silk. 
Dickey of white linen or flannel. 

20. Dress for girl of thirteen in mixed 
wool. The skirt and cuffs are trimmed with 
fine black braid. Collar of white silk with 
band of insertion and frill of plaited chiffon. 
Front and collar of shirred white chiffon. 

21. Gown for small child of nainsook, 
with tucked yoke and cuffs; feather-stitched 
with white. 

22. This is a very pretty gown for young 
girls, and can be made of white serge, cloth, 
cheviot or velveteen. It is box-plaited back 
and front, fastening under the central box-plait 
at the back. The yoke and collar are made 
separately of linen or of tucked nainsook, em- 
broidery or lace depending upon the material 
the gown is made of, 
model for wash materials. A gown of white 
corduroy is pretty for winter, and corduroy can 
be laundered if carefully ironed on the wrong 
side. Belt of leather. Cuffs, bands and edge 
of yoke opening of embroidery. Black stock- 
ings, patent-leather boots. 

23. Skirt of plaid in red and green. Sweater 
of red wool. Black stockings, kid boots. 

26. Waterproof cloak for young girl, made 
of rain-proof cloth. ‘These coats are very use- 
ful, and can be worn on many occasions, as the 
cloth does not look at all like the usual water- 
proof cloth. Hat of felt with ribbon rosettes. 
Dog-skin gloves ; calf-skin buttoned boots with 
heavy soles. 

27. Sailor suit and reefer, made of rain-proof 
cloth, and stitched. Buttons of bone. Soft 
cap of the same material. Heavy walking 
gloves. Black stockings. Calf-skin buttoned 
boots, 

28. Riding habit of habit cloth in black 
with jockey cap in velvet. Heavy riding 
gloves. Riding crop. 

29. Girl’s coat of dark blue cloth with pearl 
buttons. Hat of blue felt with rosettes in 
velvet. 

30. School dress for girl of fifteen in dark 
brown cloth, featherstitched with black, or, if 
preferred, plain machine stitching may be used. 
Tucked yoke of white silk. Also tiny frill of 
silk around the yoke, the sleeves, and down 
the front. Sash of white silk with rosette at 
the back. Buttons of steel. 

32. Maid of honor gown for a little girl. 
Fine nainsook over light blue taffeta slip. Col- 
lar of fine lace to match the insertion. Rosettes 
of light blue velvet. Hat of light blue velvet 
with plaited chiffon edge; ostrich tips in 
wt ite. 

33- Bodice of green velveteen, with hand- 
some collar and cuffs of guipure. Velvet hat, 
trimmed with pink roses and their foliage. 

34. Bodice of fancy silk or flannel, made 
with piped plaits and collar. Collar and dickey 
of tucked white lawn. Silk sailor knot. 

35. Coat of tan cloth, trimmed with stitched 
bands, and velvet collar. Pearl buttons. Mob 
hat of tan velvet, with plaited chiffon frills in 
two shades of tan. Dogskin gloves. Black 
stockings. Calfskin boots, 

37. Long coat of dark red cloth, braided 
with narrow silver braid. Steel buttons. Hat 
of dark red felt, trimmed with black velvet and 
flowers. 

38. Frock of mixed cheviot, with plain cir- 
cular skirt and blouse waist, trimmed with 
braid. Revers, cuffs and belt; collar and 
yoke of velvet. 

39- Jacket of black cloth, stitched closely 
with black. Velvet collar. Small black 
buttons. Hat of tan felt, trimmed with green 
velvet and light blue panne velvet rosettes. 

40. Gown for young girl of fancy wool 
mixture, plaided in shades of green, trimmed 
with black velvet, Yoke and collar of tucked 
light blue chiffon. 


This is also a good 


41. Frock of blue linen for little girl, 
smocked and feather-stitched with white cotton. 
White taffeta hair ribbon. White stockings. 
Black slippers. 

43- Russian blouse suit of brown velveteen 
braided with black. Knickerbockers to match. 
Belt of velveteen or leather. This suit is also 
good style in cloth, serge or wash materials. 

44. Party frock of fine white dotted mus- 
lin trimmed with fine lace and insertion. Yoke 
and collar of shirred mull. Silk slip of light 
blue taffeta. Blue silk stockings. Blue slip- 
pers. 

45. Party frock of plaited light blue crepe 
de chine or chiffon. Deep collar, elbow sleeves 
and guimpe of fine French nainsook and inser- 
tion. Full petticoats of white nainsook lace- 
trimmed. Blue stockings and slippers. Blue 
velvet hair ribbon. 

46. Cloak to wear over party frocks for 
children and young girls. It may be made of 
velveteen or cloth in a pastel shade. ‘Trimming 
of fur. Rosettes of satin to match the cloth. 
Lining of brocade. ‘To make it very warm it 
may be interlined with thin flannel or lined 
with quilted silk or satin. For children of ten 
or twelve, dull light blue cloth trimmed with 
white fur and lined with figured silk is very 
pretty. 

47. Country coat and hood for little boys or 
girls, with leggings to match made of eider 
down flannel, double-faced and not lined. Or 
they are pretty made of a red blanket. The 
latter is a little coarser, but wears very well, and 
can be washed. The hood is attached to the 
coat, and has either an elastic or a ribbon run 
through the edge to draw it up tightly about 
the face. The collar turns up inside the hood. 
When the hood would be too warm it may be 
lett down anda red tam-o’-shanter worn with 
the coat. The leggings may also be of leather 
if preferred, as it is rather difficult to make good 
leggings, and they can be bought in all sizes. 

48. Afternoon frock of fine French nain- 
sook tucked and trimmed with insertion, lace 
and beading. Underdress also of nainsook with 
ruffles of lace. Blue velvet ribbon is run 
through the beading at the bottom of the skirt, 
at the ends of the sleeves, and around the collar. 
White silk stockings, light blue shppers with 
rosettes of silk. 





Fic. 6118.—Afternoon frock for young 
girl of old rose voile over cream taffeta. The 
circular taffeta foundation has a deepgcircular 
flounce finished with a tiny piping at head and 
a narrow accordion-plaiting on edge. The 
vide drop-skirt is circular with circular flounce 
on edge, having three rows of narrow black 
velvet ribbon at heading. Fullness in back in 
small tucks each side of fastening. The waist 
has a box-plait in front with two small plaits 
on each side, stitched down from yoke line for 
four inches. It blouses slightly in front. The 
back is made similarly but close-fitting, fasten- 
ing concealed under box-plait. The collar and 
yoke are of cream Mechlin, showing the cream 
taffeta lining, with a veiling of white mousse- 
line de soie between. A double frill of narrow 
Mechlin borders yoke and trims sleeves at 
wrist. Three straps of black velvet ribbon 
over each shoulder and narrow girdle also of 
black velvet. Cream felt hat with fancy 
chenille braid edge. Band of black velvet 
round crown passing through cuts in turned- 
back brim and tying in bow in front with black 
and white quill trimming. 
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Ficure. 6120.—Box coat for school girl in 
medium weight beaver cloth of a light castor 
shade. ‘The back is fitted to figure, and seams 
are stitched; fronts are loose, single-breasted 
fastening under fly. Collar of castor velvet, 
revers and sleeves finished with rows of stitch- 
ing, lining of very light castor taffeta. Felt 
hat with quill and velvet bows. 


SENSE 
ON HER DRESSING TABLE 
$44$5 £22 SEee 








| Note —Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing table articies are ourcnasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. | 


He march of progress in the details of 

I the toilet is apparent in the care now 

taken of the hands and finger-tips. 
No better mark of sedulous care of the person 
need be desired than a delicate white hand, 
taper fingers and well-kept nails. The asser- 
tion that it requires a patrician ancestry is non- 
sense. 

Continuous and unremitting care is the only 
remedy for hands damaged by long neglect. 
Spasmodic eftorts in this direction are practi- 
cally useless, 

A simple means for whitening and refining 
hands that are tanned, chapped, roughened or 
afflicted with redness is the use at night of 
toilet cerate gloves, a Parisian novelty, which 
is especially intended for this purpose. These 
may be worn without the slightest pressure or 
discomfort. They are made from the softest and 
finest white kid skins, and give easily. Slipped 
on at night, a large quantity of the soothing 
cerate is thus absorbed. _ Price per pair, $2. 

Since manicuring has become so popular 
a feature of refined life, there is less excuse than 
ever for nails and finger tips which are not kept 
in absolutely perfect condition. Every possible 
appliance for their care can be bought, and all 
for such a very smal] sum that they are easily 
within the reach of everyone. 

Among the requisites of the manicure’s tray 
are cuticle scissors, a little emery board for 
filing the nails and a pointed orange-wood stick 
to be dipped in cuticle acid and inserted under 
the tip of the nail to remove stains of all kinds. 
Then there is a pomade rouge, a little of which 
should be applied to the centre of the nail, fo!- 
lowed by a brisk rubbing with the polisher, 
which has been dipped in a specially prepared 
nail powder. If avery high polish be desired, 
a liquid nail enamel may be used, which 
also gives a rosy tint to the nails. These pre- 
parations can be bought for a very moderate 
sum, and in fact for $2.00 nearly everything 
which is necessary for the proper care of the 
nails. The nail powder is 25 cents, liquid nail 
enamel 50 cents, orange-wood sticks 5 cents, 
pomade rouge 50 cents, emery board 25 cents 
and cuticle acid, 50 cents. 

The violet fad, which has found expression 
jn so many captivating shapes, now appeals to 
the dainty woman in the form of Extreme Vio- 
Jet Talcum., This is more expensive than when 
unscented, but will be found particularly fine, 
soft, and sweetly perfumed, and is a most de- 
lightful toilette adjunct. Price, 50 centsa box. 

In dainty little green leather boxes comes a 
Poudre Royal, which has a delicious fragrance 
as of many flowers subtly merged into one. 
‘The scent of this is peculiarly clinging but very 
delicate. Price, $2 a box. 

A permanent rose tint has recently been 
produced in liquid form, which is easily applied 
and, as far as we can ascertain, entirely harm- 
less to the skin. It has the advantage of not 
rubbing off excepting by the use of a remover, 
which comes with each bottle. The shade of 
this complexion rouge is so very natural that 
detection is almost an impossibility. A “box 
containing a bottle of the rose tint and one of 
the remover, can be bought for $2.00. 

The beauties of the eighteenth century were 
renowned for their baths of milk, but the up-to- 
date twentieth century belle can have a bath as 
milky by the admixture with the water of a 
few spoonfuls of the specially prepared Concrete 
Tincture of Benzoin. It should be especially 
noted that this is not the ordinary tincture but 
a chemically refined solution of the gum. By 
the use of this cosmetic not only is the skin 
softened but to the whole person is imparted an 
|ndefinable and most pleasing fragrance. 
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YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND 
BONNETS 


-CORRECT STYLES IN 
GOLFING, WALKING AND 


OUTING HATS 





Authorized Agents in Principal Cities 





Write for Booklet of styles 





1107 and 1109 Broadway, 
Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, Near Liberty Street 


London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 
105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 


Telephone Service 


puts the hall-mark of real 
comfort on a well-appoint- 
ed private residence. 


Telephone Service 


puts the whole organization 
of a great city at your fin- 
gers’ ends, day and night, 
in all weathers. 


Rates in Manhattan from 
$5 a month. 


One year contracts [lonthly payments. 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 Dey Street. 11 West 38th St. 




















: Mal 1. HUBERT’S 
7 Cream and Lotion 


Make Beautiful Complexions. 


4 Remeve all Pimples, Biotches, 
i Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 
‘4 6and allimperfections of the skin. Not 
yj merely covering but absolutely removing 
all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
s fresh, healthfulcomplexion. Have received 
ualified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 


ge MD 
. in U.S. Health Reports. 


r¢ Suisse. cach. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express, 
4 ©6Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 








“Knocks GREASE spots out of everything” 


ERADELINE 


it is the only known solvent that will remove 
GREASE spots. It is harmless to the most delicate | 
naterial—dries at once—leaves no odor. Used ex- 
dusively by ALTMAN, WANAMAKER, Mc- 
CREERY, and other fine dressmakers, Send for a 
topy of testimonials. Sold everywhere. A 12-ounee 
Sottle sent, express prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


Eradeline Chemical Co., 2189 B’way, N. Y. 
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CATALOGUE, 


ligently by mail. 


ance or occasion. 





tainty of satisfaction as by visiting the establishment in person. 
more it is a guide to shoe fashion, and as such will be of great interest to 


A. ALEXANDER 


here presents to Vogue's readers a few styles in Fall and Winter 


FOOTWEAR FOR CHILDREN 


illustrations are taken from the latest ALEXANDER SHOE 
in which are illustrated EVERY STYLE OF 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN for every occasion. 

It is the purpose of the House in publishing this Catalogue to 
afford to persons who may wish it, an opportunity to purchase intel- 


trated, but the prices and sizes of all shoes in each style are given. It 


FOOTWEAR 


To this end not only have all the shoe styles been illus- 


is 


virtually a shoe salesman and gives to persons living at a distance from the 
city an opportunity to make their purchase by mail with the same cer- 
Further- 


any one who has not the time or opportunity to study fashion where it 
originates. The catalogue contains also many valuable suggestions on the care 
of the feet,—the proper shoe for every case as regards comfort, appear- 
It is a book well worth having. May we send it to you? 


A2 
AM 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street 
New York 


| 








Imperial 


HAIR REGENERATOR 


The Standard Hair Coloring 
for Gray or Bleached Hair 


Application Parlors 
and Salesrooms 
22 West 23d Street 
NO BRANCHES 


Any shade, from BLACK to 
BLOND, produced. Colors are 








durable and unaffected by baths or 
SHAMPOOING ; permits curling, 
and makes the hair soft and glossy. 


Applied by SKILLED ATTENDANTS, 
assured. Sample of your hair colored free. 
Correspondence and interviews CONFIDENTIAL. 








Privacy 





GREAT 


received the 


Only 





Paris Exposition of 19 


WESTERN 
Champagne 


Gold Medal 


awarded to any Ameri- 
can Champagne at the 
00. 





PLEASANT VALLEY a co., 


Sole Makers - ims, 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers 


N.Y. 











APPLICATIONS DE JEUNESSE 
AND BANDELETTES DU DR. DYS 
Prerarep sy V. Darsy 
54 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 
129 East 26th Street, New Y ork 
Madame V. 
treatment with Dr Dys's complexion specialties 

at the following rates per application: 

Treatment with Bandelettes at client's resi- 
dence, $5.00. At Mme. Darsy’s house, $3 00. 
Treatment with Application de Feunesse at 
client's residene, $10.00. At Mme. Darsy’s 
bouse, $6 00. 

The results of these treatments are really 
marvelous and this system of facial rejuvenation 
is positively followed by no reaction, 





Darsy will give expert facial 











MME. V. DARSY 
129 East 26th Street, New York 
SOSSOEOHOOE 





Follow 
Your Fads 
In California 


Golf, tennis, polo, bicycling, 
fishing, shooting, photo- 
graphing, sailing, mountain 
climbing, sea bathing. 


Outdoor sports in this 
captivating climate are unin- 
terrupted by winter weather. 


The California Limited, 
Sante Fe Route, will be re- 
sumed November 7, daily 
between Chicago, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


Ask for illustrated pamphlets, 


General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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SOeeeeese 


CALIFORNIA. 





Affords every variety of scenery and 
climate ; abounds in mountains, lakes, 
rivers and forests. Every American 
should know something about it. The 
way to reach it—go by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘* Four 
Track Series,’ New York Central's books of travel 
and education, will be sent free, post paid, to any 
address on receipt of a postage stamp by George H, 
—e General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 

ation, New York. 
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HAS 
THEM 


AMERICA’ 
FAMOUS 
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HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 




























T HAS already been announced that it is the purpose of Messrs. L. D. Brown & Son Co. 
to furnish on this page each month a suggestion for a seasonable costume for which 
their silks are particularly adapted. 

















HE accompanying cut shows a 
most recherché toilette for a 
little maid. It is made from 







Brown’s 
High-Grade 
Gros de Londré 
Black Silk. 


This coat is cut with three deep 
plaits, laid on the left shoulder, falling 
in pressed folds to the bottom of gar- 
ment. The right side is held in two- 
inch plaits, beginning at the shoulder 
and extending around the arm to the 
under seam. This extra fullness is 
held in place at the bust line by an 
oxidized silver buckle, the fullness 
allowed to fall gracefully to the 
bottom of garment. 

The pvinted yoke and stock collar 
are fashioned from rose-colored bro- 
cade outlined with silver thread. 
The garment is lined with rose- 

































colored silk brocaded with moss rose 
buds. The entire garment is edged 
with chinchilla fur. 

The sleeve is box-plaited into the 
armhole conforming to the arm, as 
far as the elbow, where the. fullness 
is left, and again plaited at the wrist, where it is edged with fur, lined with the brocade, and allowed 
to fall over the hand. 

The muff is composed of the same silk, shirred at each end, lined with rose-colored satin, trimmed with 
the fur, and a bow of the silk drawn through an oxidized silver buckle. 

The “ Kate Greenaway” bonnet is also of Black Gros de Londre, lined with shirred pink satin and edged 
with fur. It is trimmed with black plumes. A five-inch width of silk is used for strings which come from 
the back and tie under the chin. 


ASK ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS FOR THIS SILK. 


THE L. D. BROWN & SON CO. 
Silk Manufacturers, 598 Broadway, New York 








